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THE FORUM FOR TWENTY-FIVE YEARS 
re AN DSR) T is twenty-five years since the first number of Tue 
. Forum was issued, in March, 1886. A generation 
has passed, with its promise, achievement, failure; 
the Nineteenth Century, which seemed through mere 
familiarity an era dominant and immutable, has been 
added to the counted centuries, and is already a 
inemory ; a new age has been born, a new world is in the making, and a 
new faith is growing in the hearts of men. Everywhere, to those who 
look with seeing eyes, are the signs and portents of the new order, 
Capital still clashes with labor; from continent to continent, the 
organization of industry becomes more complex and threatening; 
international jealousies still linger, fomented by the ignorant and 
careless; abuses and corruption are found notoriously in public and 
in private life. Yet the race progresses; the public conscience, less 
intolerant with regard to outward forms and observances, is more 
insistent in its demand for the broad view, the unselfish aim, the faith- 
ful and just discharge of duty. There are more men and women in 
the world to-day who would give their lives for an ideal, than there 
have ever been before; anarchist or patriot, missionary or physician, 
medigevalists or men of the Twentieth Century, they are numbered in 
the hosts of those who will sacrifice personal profit to principle; they 
are marching on—some, perhaps, with faltering steps and imperfect 
comprehension—to the achievement of the greater civilization. 
There have ever been visionaries: but to-day, ideals are becoming sig- 
nificantly normal; dreams are transmuted into deeds. 
In 1886, Grover Cleveland was President of the United States; 
Queen Victoria had not yet seen the pageant of her first jubilee; 
William I was German Emperor, Francois Paul Jules Grévy the 
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Head of the French Republic, Humbert I King of Italy. They 
have gone. Four other Presidents have entered the White House, 
two Kings have sat on Queen Victoria’s throne, two Kaisers have held 
the sceptre of the first War-lord. And of all the myriads of human 
beings who were then living, men, women, and children, more than 
two-fifths have passed away. In 1886, there were fifty-six millions 
of people in the United States; thirty-three millions of them are left, 
in the ninety-four millions of the present population. Twenty-three 
millions have died—the harvest of a quarter of a century. The Boer 
War has been fought and our war with Spain and in the Philippines. 
The air has been conquered. 'The Panama Canal has been brought 
into being. The genius of Edison and the great inventors has made 
the miraculous commonplace; automobiles, the phonograph, wireless 
telegraphy, aeroplanes, are among the products of these twenty-five 
years. Science has moved forward magnificently ; the arts have fol- 
lowed—perhaps a little less conspicuously. New York has more than 
doubled her population: San Francisco has risen from ruins. There 
are eight more States in the Union, thirty-eight millions more peo- 
ple, fifty-six billions of dollars more wealth. The times change in- 
deed, and the children of time and circumstance change with them. 
Perhaps it were unkind to suggest that while our imports and exports 
have doubled, while our wealth has doubled, and our population will 
soon have the same numerical distinction, the cost of living has in- 
creased in a corresponding ratio! 

Tue Forum, which now celebrates its twenty-fifth anniversary, 
was founded by Mr. Isaac L. Rice, at one time lecturer in the School 
of Political Science at Columbia University, and later, instructor in 
the Law School. Mr. Rice, who had retired from Columbia in order 
to devote himself to railroad law, and to his business interests, had 
for some years been concerned with the idea of a magazine which 
should be preéminently a public magazine, a medium for the discus- 
sion, sanely and seriously, of all vital questions. When his partner, 
Mr. Nathan Bijur—now a Justice of the Supreme Court of New York 
State—communicated to him the fact that Mr. Lorettus S. Metcalf, 
long the managing editor of The North American Review, would be 
glad to undertake the literary direction of such a magazine, Mr. Rice 
at once entered into negotiations, and a definite arrangement was 
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soon concluded. The title selected—Tue Forum—was sufficiently 
suggestive; the new review was to be open to the intelligent discussion 
of all legitimate topics, without bias, fear or favor. In a country 
where the experiment of democracy was being tried on a scale un- 
precedented in the history of the world, every undertaking which 
would further progress became more than a mere expression of per- 
sonal effort or influence, and assumed a larger, and to some extent a 
national, importance. It is not easy for a young nation to become 
worthily articulate. In the stress and urgency of developing a coun- 
try so vast and so unprecedentedly rich in natural resources, of as- 
similating the streams of immigrants, of building up a people and a 
political society that should have unity and stability, the tendency of 
the majority of men, both of fine and coarse fibre, was inevitably to 
action rather than to reflection. But the United States had now be- 
come more than an experimental republic in the west, which Europe 
regarded, tolerantly or critically, as embryonic and dubious; but to 
which the hordes of the submerged—pitiable products of those “ old 
civilizations ”—looked as to a haven beyond the seas; too often, a 
heaven beyond their attainment. She had become a World Force; had 
taken her place, for good or for evil, in the Congress of Powers; was 
beginning to realize, as she will learn to realize more and more, her 
special and high destiny—to lead the way where the nations shall 
follow; to vindicate democracy by making clear its trend and true 
completeness—liberty without license, equality without extravagance, 
fraternity without fanaticism; self-government and self-control; and 
a noble, just rejection of all indefensible principles and all unworthy 
actions. It is time that the rules which are observed by honorable 
men, as individuals, should regulate also the conduct of peoples and 
states. The brigandry of armed empires is as intolerable as the law- 
lessness of bandits and mobs. The day of insolent injustice—as be- 
tween men or multitudes of men—is drawing to a close. The appeal 
is no longer from Festus to Cesar, from the little lord to the greater 
lord, from the gunboat to the Dreadnought. It is from the conscience 
of man to the conscience of humanity. One appeal to force alone re- 
mains—the force of example. Let America compel the nations to 
follow her—by leading the way. 

It was the desire of the founder of Tue Forum that the new re- 
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view should serve the needs of the country by contributing, in degree, 
to the means by which she should become adequately articulate. In 
the conduct of the magazine, no policy of partisanship or special 
pleading was adopted; no precepts were offered dictatorially; no ex 
cathedraé pronouncements were made. It was essentially The Forum 
—in which the People could discuss and debate. Any viewpoint of 
value could find expression. Orthodoxy was not a pre-requisite, if 
heterodoxy did not—as is occasionally its habit—disqualify itself by 
a too obtrusive disregard of the courtesies of custom and debate. 
The first volume indicated the scope and possibilities of the new 
review, and prepared the way for its success and established posi- 
tion in American life. There were articles on Science, Religion, Gov- 
ernment, Law, Education, Labor, Anarchism, Economics, and sub- 
jects of general or special importance. Among the contributors 
were Andrew Carnegie, Dr. Edward Everett Hale, Lieut. A. W. 
Greely, Professor Alexander Winchell, Thomas Wentworth Higgin- 
son, Bishop F. D. Huntington and Professor R. H. Thurston. Mr. 
Carnegie, in an article entitled An Employer’s View of the Labor 
Question, offered definite suggestions for the amelioration of the re- 


lations between employer and employed, and concluded with a pas- 
sage which may well be quoted here :— 


“ Whatever the future may have in store for labor, the evolution- 
ist, who sees nothing but certain and steady progress for the race, 
will never attempt to set bounds to its triumphs, even to its final form 
of complete and universal industrial cobperation, which I hope is some 


day to be reached.” 


There is always a curious interest in reviewing the definite utter- 
ances of prominent men a generation ago, in the light of the actual 
achievements of the present, which they foresaw partly or in whole. 
Professor R. H. Thurston, in The Limit of Speed in Ocean Travel, 
made some remarkable speculations with regard to the development of 
ocean liners. The Etruria then represented “ the best modern naval 
architecture; a ship of 520 feet length, 57 feet beam, 41 feet depth, 
and 8,000 tons measurement.” The professor proceeded to estimate 
—not fantastically, but with careful consideration of the technical 
requirements—the possibilities of the future. In view of the records 
of the Mauretania and Lusitania, of the appearance of the new 
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Olympic and Titanic, and of the still more recent plans of the Cunard 
Line, the forecast has unusual interest at the present time. One 
cannot often compare so clearly the progress of a generation, with 
the previous expectations. Professor Thurston wrote :— 


‘It was asserted by a distinguished man of science, forty years 
ago, that no steamship could be made to cross the Atlantic because 
of the impossibility of carrying sufficient coal to supply the engines 
and boilers for the voyage. ‘The prophecy was proved false almost 
as soon as it was uttered by the appearance in New York harbor of 
the Great Britain, the pioneer of the Cunard Line, after a passage 
of fourteen days and nine hours. . . . A more credible recent predic- 
tion was made in 1872 by a well-known naval architect, Mr. Robert 
Duncan, who stated that he anticipated that, before the end of the 
century, we should see crossing the Atlantic the ferry-boats of the 
ocean, 800 feet in length. The Great Eastern was 680 feet long, 
and the difference between that length and 800 feet is not now to 
be considered very great. Let us assume that such a ship may be 
constructed, the question arises, What would be her maximum possi- 
ble speed? 

“A steamer 800 feet in length, 80 feet beam, and of 25 feet 
draught of water, would weigh, complete and in sailing trim, about 
$8,000 tons, if given what may be considered as the best form vo-day 
known for maximum speed. The fast ships of to-day exert about 
one and a half horse-power per ton to reach a speed of 20 sea miles 
an hour. With some little improvement, such as may be safely an- 
ticipated before the close of the century, this figure may be reduced 
somewhat, and a larger ship will have some advantage. Our later 
* Leviathan’ may be expected to demand about 35,000 horse-power 
at 20 knots. We will, however, aspire to 40 knots (about 47 miles). 
. . » At this enormous speed she would cross the Atlantic in about 
80 hours, or less than three and a half days. . . . We may take the 
probable power demanded as not far from 250,000 horse-power.” 


The only comment necessary is in the form of the figures given 
below :— 


Gross Tonnage. Horse-Power. Length. Beam. Depth. 


Monsctania 33,000 70,000 790 88 60 
Lusitania 


Olympic 
Titanic 


445,000 50,000 882 92 80 
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Lieut. A. W. Greely closes a paper on T'he Future of Arctic Ex- 
ploration with the following passage, not without topical reference :— 


“ It is not improbable that the beginning of the twenty-first cen- 
tury will see a revival of interest and favor regarding this question 
of extended scientific polar research. If such renewal comes, let there 
be proper forethought, means and plan, so that never again shall our 
countrymen go forth on a hopeless quest, or under circumstances 
where ingenuity must supplement resources and personal qualities 
replace effective organization. Under such conditions American 
hearts would, as of old, be 


* Strong in will 
To strive, to seek, to find and not to yield.’ ” 


So much—of brevity—for the first volume. In those which have 
followed, every phase of human activity and concern has been touched 
upon, from the relations of Church and State, to the relations of the 
sea-serpent and reality. James Bryce has written on the policy of 
annexation and on the teaching of civic duty; E. A. Freeman on the 
debt of the old world to the new; Theodore Roosevelt on the enforce- 
ment of law, on true American ideals, on the disappearance of big 


game in the West, on manly virtues and practical politics, on the 
law of civilization and decay, and on the meaning of “ Americanism ” 
—a characteristic list. Prince Peter Alexeievitch Kropotkin con- 
tributed two articles; W. D. Howells wrote on the nature of liberty, 
Charles W. Eliot on municipal misgovernment and on popular edu- 
cation, Woodrow Wilson on university training and citizenship, and 
other topics; and so through a long list of notable contributors. 
During the first four years, especially, many articles were published 
attacking political corruption; and in the selection of subjects for 
consideration, a certain higher purpose has always been apparent 
in the direction of Tue Forum. A brief list of some of the con- 
tributors who have attained international prominence is given here, 
for purposes of record. 


SOME NOTABLE CONTRIBUTORS 


Lyman Abbott James Lane Allen 
Jane Addams William Archer 
Felix Adler. Sir Edwin Arnold 
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Sir Walter Besant 
Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson 
Paul Bourget 

James Bryce 

Richard Burton 

Bliss Carman 

Andrew Carnegie 
Georges Clémenceau 
F’. Marion Crawford 
Charles W. Eliot 
Anatole France 

I. A. Freeman 

kK. L. Godkin 
ki:dmund Gosse 

Lieut. A. W. Greely 
Arthur T. Hadley 
Edward Everett Hale 
Murat Halstead 
Philip Gilbert Hamerton 
J. Keir Hardie 
Thomas Hardy 
Benjamin Harrison 
Frederic Harrison 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson 
George F. Hoar 
Julia Ward Howe 
William D. Howells 
Sir Henry Irving 
William James 
Prince Kropotkin 
Henry Labouchere 
Andrew Lang 

W. E. H. Lecky 


Richard Le Gallienne 
Henry Cabot Lodge 
Pierre Loti 

A. Maurice Low 

Seth Low 

Justin M’Carthy 

A. T. Mahan 

Edwin Markham 

James Brander Matthews 
George Meredith 

Gen. Nelson A. Miles 
Helena Modjeska 
Charles Eliot Norton 
Bishop Henry C. Potter 
Jacob A. Riis 

James Whitcomb Riley 
Theodore Roosevelt 
Lord Russell of Killowen 
C. W. Saleeby 

Gustav H. Schwab. 
Anton Seidl. 

John Sherman 

Goldwin Smith 

William T. Stead 
Francis F®. Stockton 
William Graham Sumner 


Algernon Charles Swinburne 


Mark Twain 

H. G. Wells 
Horace White 
Woodrow Wilson 
Louis Windmiiller. 
Carroll D. Wright 


For sixteen years after its foundation, THe Forum appeared 


monthly. In July, 1902, it was transformed into a quarterly, pub- 
lishing in each issue a certain number of systematized reviews of the 
various phases of human activity, supplemented by several special 
articles. In July, 1908, it became a monthly again, but the system 


of reviews continued throughout 1909. 


Lorettus Sutton Mercatr, the first editor of Taz Forum, was 
born at Monmouth, Maine, in October, 1837. He was educated in 
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the public schools at Monmouth and Boston. In 1899 he received 
the A.M. degree from Bates College, and a year later Iowa College 
conferred upon him the LL.D. In 1871 Mr. Metcalf became editor 
of The Messenger (Malden, Massachusetts), and during the next 
five years he controlled five weeklies near Boston. His connection 
with The North American Review commenced in 1876 and lasted till 
1885, when the inception of Tue Forum was planned. He remained 
the editor until 1891, and has since founded and edited the Florida 
Daily Citizen. 

Watrter Hines Pace, editor from 1891 to 1895, was born at 
Cary, North Carolina, August 15th, 1855. He was educated at 
Bingham School and Randolph-Macon College, Virginia, and at Johns 
Hopkins University. From 1895 to 1899 he was literary adviser to 
Houghton, Mifflin and Company, and during the greater part of that 
time he was also editor of The Atlantic Monthly. In 1900 he as- 
sumed the editorship of The World’s Work. He is a member of the 
well-known publishing firm of Doubleday, Page and Company, and 
the author of The Rebuilding of Old Commonwealths, published in 
1902. For some time after Mr. Page’s resignation the editorial 
direction remained in the hands of Mr. Isaac L. Rice, assisted by Mr. 
A. E. Keet, until the appointment of Dr. J. M. Rice. 

Joseru M. Ricz, editor for nearly ten years—from May, 1897, 
to April, 1907—was born at Philadelphia in 1857. He graduated 
at the College of the City of New York, and at the College of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons, and practised medicine in New York from 1881 
to 1888. After studying psychology and pedagogics at the Univer- 
sities of Jena and Leipzig he took over the control of Tue Forum, 
publishing many articles of his own on educational subjects. In 
1903 he founded the Society for Educational Research. 

Frepenic T. Coorrer, who succeeded Dr. Rice, was born in New 
York in 1864. He graduated from Harvard in 1886; Ph.D. 
Columbia, 1895. He was assistant instructor and assistant professor 
at Columbia and New York Universities, and became later the literary 
editor of The Commercial Advertiser. Dr. Cooper was followed by 
Dr. B. Russell Herts, who was born in New York in 1888 and gradu- 
ated from Columbia in 1908. . Dr. Herts was editor from the fall of 
1909 until the summer of 1910, when Tue Forum passed under its 
present direction. 
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Isaac L. Ricz, the founder of Tue Forum, and president, con- 
tinuously, of The Forum Publishing Company, was born February 
22nd, 1850. He was educated in Philadelphia and New York, and 
graduated from Columbia Law School in 1880. In 1902 he received 
the degree of LL.D. from Bates College. He founded the Academy 
of Political Science at Columbia, and was lecturer in the School of 
that name during 1882 and 1883, and instructor in the Law School 
from 1884 to 1886, when he resigned to devote himself to railroad 
law and to his widening business interests. For some time he was en- 
gaged as counsel and director of a number of railways. He sub- 
sequently projected and controlled many important undertakings, 
and is at present the head of a large group of companies, operating 
in various spheres of enterprise. He has contributed occasional es- 
says to THe Forum and other reviews, dealing with problems and 
principles of enduring importance. 


It has been written—by a woman—that “he who casts on any 
set of duties the shadow of the second best, so far as he is successful, 
does more to influence the moral ideal than he who succeeds in pass- 
ing a new law.” This may appear, momentarily, a trifle cryptic; 
yet it represents precisely the underlying reason for the existence of 
Tue Forum. Men must move forward; they cannot be allowed to 
stagnate. The object of all reflection, all inquiry, all discussion and 
debate, is to discover, so far as possible, the principles of truth, and 
the means of progress toward the truth. To rest content with what 
seems moderately good, or relatively good, is intolerable, if there is a 
better which can be realized and interpreted in terms of life, activity, 
movement. For only the best is really good: as soon as we have per- 
ceived that any condition, or situation, or conduct of affairs, whether 
public or personal, local or of wide reference, is capable of improve- 
ment, we must discard the less and be content only with the greater. 
It is the defiance—not the ignorance—of this fundamental principle, 
which has permitted for so long the notorious scandals in municipal 
and national politics. Graft, greed, self-interest, ignorance, indif- 
ference, should be inconceivable, on a large scale, in a community 
which professes not merely to be civilized, but to be rational. In 
avoiding what may seem like self-righteousness, it is possible also to 
forfeit self-respect. 
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It will be the policy of Tur Forum, in the future, as in the past, 
to serve democracy by giving those who truly represent the people an 
opportunity to discuss questions of public and permanent interest; 
to ventilate legitimate grievances ; to advocate, or seek for, the amelio- 
ration of all conditions which are not in accord with American ideas 
and ideals of justice and true fitness. And apart from political and 
general questions, Tue Forum will associate itself with that most 
important public service—the development of the national literature 
—by giving to all fine work, in poetry and in prose, an opportunity 
of recognition. But though the lessons of the past will not be 
ignored, and those outstanding movements which have enduring sig- 
nificance will be considered and reconsidered, the more definite aim 
will be to realize the needs and problems of the present and the 
possibilities of the future. There is ever a plethora of destructive 
or merely analytic criticism. ‘This is the time, surely, for synthesis, 
for constructive statesmanship and constructive citizenship. In po- 
litical or social life, in science and the arts, and in comprehensive phi- 
losophy, the outlook must be forward, rather than retrospective ; the 
increasing purpose, creative or remedial. But reform based on facile 
enthusiasm, unregulated by reasoned inquiry and knowledge, is more 
hazardous than valuable. At this time, when there are so many 
pressing questions involving conflict between the individual and in- 
trenched interests, it is necessary to realize clearly the distinction be- 
tween liberty and license, and to avoid error, in judgment or policy. 

In order to characterize especially the motives which prompted 
the founding of Tue Forum, we reprint an article written by Mr. 
Rice twenty-eight years ago, which summarizes his view of the philos- 
ophy of history and indicates the ends for which Tue Forum was 
founded and the lines which were to guide it. The progress of the 
world along these lines and within these years has not been less mar- 
velous than that in the material arts. We need only point out in our 
own country the creation of the Interstate Commerce and Public Ser- 
vice Commissions, and the enactment of Employers’ Liability laws; 
in France the separation of Church and State; in Turkey and Persia 
the establishment of democratic institutions, in Portugal of a Re- 
public, in Russia of the Duma; in China the recognition of the will 
of the People; and in England the shaking to its foundations of the 
hereditary right to legislate. 





A DEFINITION OF LIBERTY * 


ISAAC L. RICE 


Tue conclusions arising from the history of the development of 
civil liberty in England, may, I contend, be summed up in two 
propositions: First. Civil liberty is the result of the restraint of the 
legally acknowledged and vested private rights of the more powerful 
individuals and classes of the community ; provided, Second. That this 
restraint be exercised by the sovereign people. 

First. Civil liberty as the result of the restraint of private 
rights. 

That civil liberty is not generally supposed to be incompatible 
with the restraint of personal freedom, our penal statutes and prisons 
amply prove. It may, however, appear somewhat paradoxical to as- 
sert that it is also dependent on the restraint of rights of private 
property and private contracts. Nevertheless, the history of civil 
liberty in England conclusively shows that the right to convert all 
manner of relations into private property and the right to the unre- 
stricted use of private property, are incompatible with the security of 
private property, and consequently incompatible with liberty itself ; 
for such unrestricted rights are nothing less than instruments of op- 
pression in the hands of the more powerful individuals and classes. 

By the conquest of 1066 one individual became so powerful that, 
compared with him, all the other individuals and all classes of the 
community taken together, sink into insignificance. This was owing 
to the fact that at that period the idea of public relations was un- 
known, and that of unlimited private rights was recognized. And 
so William of Normandy, conquering England, acquired it as his 
private property in unrestricted ownership, with the incidental right 
of converting all relations springing out of the land into appurte- 
nances of it. And thus, as owner, not only did he have a paramount 
title to the soil, so that all who occupied it held it by his good-will and 
pleasure, and subject to the conditions which, by contract, he chose 
to impose upon it; but likewise all the proceeds issuing out of land and 
constituting the movable property of the tenants became mere ap- 


* Reprinted by the courtesy of The North American Review from its issue 
of January, 1883, 
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purtenances of the land, and were held by others only to the extent 
permitted by him. Consequently, whenever he required the possession 
of these movables, he was justified in seizing them by taxation or pur- 
veyance, as he merely took back his own. Since it was impossible 
fully to enjoy his property unless peace were kept in his domains, 
peace became an appurtenance of them, and there was an implied con- 
tract imposed upon all who were suffered by him to dwell upon them, 
not to commit an injury on the king’s peace. Whoever broke the 
peace, therefore, committed a breach of the contract, under which 
alone he held anything whatever, and consequently forfeited all he 
held. If the king, in his mercy, allowed the offender to retain a por- 
tion when the offence was not too heinous, it was a matter of mercy, 
and called an amercement. And as it was difficult, or perhaps im- 
possible, to maintain peace intact unless the tenants of his great 
manor dealt justly with each other, the dominion of the relations of 
justice as appendant to that of peace was one of the necessary ap- 
purtenances to the land. But, of course, this did not give a right to 
any one to compel the king to protect him against the injustice of 
his neighbor. This protection was always a favor which the king 
might grant, but for the granting of which he was justified in ex- 
acting a compensation. Just as necessary to the maintenance of 
peace was the control of the relations arising out of the commerce of 
his tenants among themselves, and with foreigners. Therefore, the 
dominion of markets, fairs, coinage, exchange, weights and measures, 
and many other things of this nature, became, likewise, a private 
right appurtenant to the land. It need hardly be said that the 
owner of this vast property might defend it against all enemies with- 
in and without, and that it was part of the contract of all his tenants 
to assist him in this defence, and that, in consequence, the dominion 
of war was also a necessary appurtenance of his ownership. These 
services he could exact either in the shape of men or money, or in 
necessaries, and could, of course, as owner, commute these one with 
another. 

And this complete ownership had, by the time of King John, be- 
come, through the continued enjoyment of a century and a half, as 
thoroughly vested a right as it is possible to conceive. A complete 
proof of this is found in the fact that this king performed the ex- 
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treme act of ownership—that of alienation. In 1213 he conveyed 
England with all its appurtenances to Pope Innocent, who recon- 
veyed it to him in fee-farm subject to a rent of 1,000 marks; and 
that this conveyance and reconveyance were considered strictly within 
right is evidenced by the fact that the rent was paid throughout the 
reigns of Henry III, Edward I, and Edward II, and part of that of 
Edward III, for nearly a century and a quarter. And among the 
numberless other evidences of the king’s vested rights of private 
property in the Kingdom of England, I shall only advance that as 
late as 1271, Edward I, while yet heir-apparent, devised the king- 
dom with all its appurtenances to his executors, to administer the 
same for the benefit of his heirs. 

And this vast estate with its immense revenues, in the shape of 
reliefs, wardships, marriages, aids, and escheats, its direct issues of 
the land; and in the shape of taxation and purveyance, forfeiture and 
amercement, purchase money of judicial writs, tolls, customs, coinage, 
—its indirect issues; this vast estate, I repeat, was managed entirely 
on business principles—that is, on the basis of the self-interest of its 
owner, 

His great officers and council, therefore, were nothing more nor 
less than his private servants, and any interference on the part of his 
tenants in regard to the appointment or removal of these was always 
resented as an unwarrantable impertinence. When Richard II was 
petitioned by Parliament to remove his chancellor, he replied indig- 
nantly that he would not remove the meanest scullion of his kitchen 
at their request. The answer shows that for the king the difference 
between a lord chancellor and a scullion was one in degree—not in 
kind—the one as the other being only his servant, and no one else’s 
servant. 

It was for the better collection of his revenues that he divided 
England into the bailiwicks of counties and hundreds, over which he 
set his sheriffs, escheators, and others, as his stewards or his farmers, 
responsible only to him, and holding their offices as tenements from 
the king, in fee, for life, or for a less estate by the various tenures in 
which land itself was held. And for the reason that the relation of 
the king to subjects was the private one of landlord and tenant, the 
Court of Exchequer, the guardian of his treasury, into which court all 
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payments of whatever nature were collected, and all disbursements of 
whatever nature—whether for building of castles, manning of ships, 
or settling of butchers’ and grocers’ bills for the household—were in- 
discriminately rendered, was the highest court of the realm; where 
the capital justiciary presided, where the chancellor sold his writs, 
and whence the justices itinerant were sent all over England, to judge 
and to oversee the collection of taxes and rents, and secure faithful 
returns of the king’s various revenues. 

But such private rights and revenues, such ownership and man- 
agement of an entire kingdom for the benefit of a single individual, 
were incompatible with civil liberty; for where one has absolute free- 
dom, there all others can have none whatever. So, be the rights of 
their lord ever so vested, the interference with them ever so greatly to 
be reprehended, the tenants of the manor of England no sooner felt 
themselves strong enough, than they began the struggle to restrain 
these rights, in order that they might not be exercised to their ruin. 
By main force they extorted the Great Charter which restricted royal 
liberty, and diminished the royal revenue in every particular; and 
they clung to it, although it was quashed and cursed by the Pope 
as subversive of every principle of private property and vested rights. 
Yet the victory at Runnymede was only the first round in the struggle. 
It continued for nearly five hundred years thereafter, until, step by 
step, the king was not only restrained in the exercise of his private 
sovereign rights, but actually deprived of every vestige of them, and 
from an absolute owner of all England, was converted into a mere 
trustee, with the duty of executing for the public good, and in a 
regulated manner, the functions prescribed to him. I need hardly 
urge that each of these deprivations and conversions, though inter- 
fering with rights vested for centuries, is universally conceded to have 
been a step forward in the development of civil liberty. 

The restraint of the king, however, was only one phase of this 
development; other elements of society required restriction no less 
than he. The most important of these was the Church—owner of 
the domain of conscience. For, absolute as the king might have been, 
his power only extended to temporalities—to matters of the body and 
this world: affairs of the soul, and concerning the Kingdom of 
Heaven, were sacred, and as the Middle Ages knew of no relations 
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which might not be turned into property, were held by the Church in 
ownership. This ownership was moreover exceedingly profitable, and 
brought in large revenues in the form of tithes, payments for indul- 
gences, dispensations, the control of probates of testaments, mar- 
riages, penalties for infringement of ceremonial laws and justice. 
And besides these general revenues of the national Church, the Pope, 
as Supreme Lord of the Church, had a vested right in many special 
revenues arising from provisions, translations, appeals, Peter’s pence 
and other sources. And all these rights were again and again ac- 
knowledged and guaranteed by solemn charters, and designated col- 
lectively as the liberties of the Church. 

But these liberties and rights proved tyrannical. A long strug- 
gle ensued, and after they had first been restrained, and then seized 
by the king, they were finally either abolished, or converted into 
the public rights and liberties of the nation. 

And yet the restraint of both the sovereigns, spiritual and tem- 
poral, was not sufficient to secure civil liberty. It required restraint 
of subjects as well. In the first rank of these we may consider the 
king’s officers, great and inferior, who had vested rights in their 
offices as tenements, held either in fee, or for life, or for a term of 
years, and generally for a valuable and legally valid consideration. 
Civil liberty was not reconcilable, however, with such vested private 
rights, and they were converted into public trusts, just as the king’s 
had been. Akin to these were the rights of private persons to the 
various municipal offices in fee and for a less estate, and the rights of 
members of close corporations; also those of boroughs in Parliament. 
All of these were ruthlessly swept away in the progress of liberty. 

But the rights of those whose station was altogether private, were 
just as unceremoniously interfered with. The great tenants held of 
their landlord not only the land with its incidents of relief, wardship, 
marriage, escheats, aids, and its villein population,—they also had let 
out to them the domains of peace, of justice, of commerce, with all the 
revenues (exceedingly important) attached to these tenements. As 
lords of their manors with respect to their own tenants and villeins, 
they, of course, held in their persons the right of defence of the same, 
and thus they became lords of the domain of war with respect to their 
neighbors; and their tenants were compelled to follow them in their 
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expeditions, and assist them in their defence, or pay a commutation 
exactly as they themselves were bound to do toward their lord para- 
mount, the king. So they could close up their possessions against 
strangers, and take toll for passage through them, on highways and 
on rivers. They were also possessed of the right of enlisting others 
besides their tenants under their banners by private contract, the right 
of liveries as it was called, which though occasioning considerable out- 
lay was yet exceedingly beneficial to them, in enabling them to reim- 
burse themselves with profit by disseizing their poorer neighbors or 
putting them under tribute. 

All these valuable vested rights, no less than those of king, 
church, officers, corporations, and boroughs, were incompatible with 
civil liberty, and were abolished after long and bitter struggles. 

In the midst of the struggles of crown, church, and nobles for 
the purpose of restraining one another, and of each to secure un- 
restrained mastery for itself, there arose another element—capital ; 
which, in the measure that the others were mutually weakening each 
other, gained such power that the capitalistic class became the domi- 
nant one of the community. By means of its dominancy it secured to 
itself what may be termed freedom of commerce, a freedom which, like 
that of crown, church, and nobles, redounding to the advantage of a 
part of the community merely, proved incompatible with civil liberty. 
It brought in its train, not only the right of extreme exploitation of 
labor by capital, but alsc a general crowding downward and oppres- 
sion of the less wealthy by the wealthiest. It became necessary, 
therefore, to limit its freedom and abolish some of the private rights 
that had been acquired, and had become vested through it; and the 
restraining process, begun about fifty years ago, has not as yet 
reached its final stage. Among the numerous acts of Parliament 
signalizing the progress in liberty by means of the limitation referred 
to, I shall only instance a few: 

The right of contracting between masters and children and their 
guardians, and master and women generally, was restrained by a 
succession of factory and workshop laws, accompanied by a strict 
factory inspection, throwing private management open to public 
scrutiny under the sanction of public penalties; reducing the factory 
or workshop from being the castle of its lord to a quasi-public in- 
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stitution, and putting an end to his right of conducting his business 
according to strict “ business principles” alone. The agricultural 
and mining interests and establishments of various other kinds were 
put under similar restraints. So the vested right of the employer to 
be free from responsibility for accidents to his workmen was abol- 
ished by the “ Employers’ Liabilities ” act, and all acknowledgment 
of such supreme property in rotten hulks, as would permit the owner 
to send them to sea laden with human freight, was put an end to. 
The proprietors of animals were put under limitations of their prop- 
erty rights by various “ Contagious Diseases” acts, and landlords 
were no less restricted by a complete sanitary code. In Ireland even 
the amount of rent which a landlord could charge was no longer left 
to his free arbitrament, and the remittal of all arrears beyond a cer- 


tain term of years, decreed.* As it was thought oppressive that pri- 
vate individuals should operate telegraphs they were converted into 


public property; and railway corporations, though not yet so con- 
verted, have been much restrained. Moreover, as indirect means of 
restricting capital, trades-unions have been expressly sanctioned by 
statutes; and land-owners have been deprived of the vested right to 
improvements made by their tenants. All in all, we may say that the 
people of England have awakened to the fact that the acquired rights 
of capitalists are no more sacred than had been those of king, church, 
officers, and landlords, and as these were abolished so must those be, 
whenever the exercise of them becomes oppressive. 

Second, Liberty requires a popular sovereignty. 

By the conquest, as we have seen, the absolute sovereignty of 
Iingland became vested in a single individual. One hundred and 
fifty years later, the tyrannies of this individual’s successors had 
been heaped up to such a degree that the principal subjects revolted, 
extorted a charter by virtue of which the sovereign submitted to many 
restraints, and placed the means of enforcing these restraints in the 
hands of a committee. An individual sovereign, restrained by fear of 
the most powerful subjects, might seem to constitute a more liberal 


*This portion of the land act has been assailed as depriving landlords of 
their property, and as being extreme Socialism; strangely enough, I think, when 
we remember that bankruptcy laws do a very similar thing, and yet no one 
dreams of calling them Socialistic. 
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form of government than an unrestrained one. In reality, however, 
it does not. The unsettling of the sovereignty only increases the 
number of tyrants, and proves to be a step backward rather than for- 
ward. And thus the committees charged with carrying out the Magna 
Carta under Henry III and Edward II, as well as all subsequent ones, 
were short-lived, and a restoration of the absolute sway of the king 
was always hailed as a diminution of tyranny. After the constitution 
had vibrated for over a hundred years between the unrestrained in- 
dividual sovereign and the sovereign restrained by individuals, each 
party sought to draw over to itself the wealthier portions of the 
community, and thus was engendered the power of Parliament. When 
this body had become strong enough to exercise an important influ- 
ence—that is, in the reign of Edward III—the third phase of our 
history is entered upon. It is characterized by the restraint of the 
sovereign through the influence of barons and knights in Parliament. 
This form of government was essayed for nearly one hundred and fifty 
years, and, like the preceding ones, was unable to bring about civil 
liberty. 'The oppression, indeed, which it exercised became unbear- 
able, and again the absolute sovereignty was gladly permitted to re- 


side with an individual; whom, it was hoped, the lessons of the past 
might have taught the necessity of restraining himself for the sake 
of his own safety. But Edward IV died without having secured the 
crown for his heir, and after a brief season, bordering on anarchy 
with its attendant horrors, the kingdom was conquered by Henry 
Tudor. 


But the second conqueror was animated by motives different from 
those of the first. Instead of relying on the great and powerful 
nobles for his support—and to that end, still further enriching and 
exalting them—he schemed to overthrow and ruin them. This 
brought about a fifth phase in our history, in which the absolute 
sovereign, though still an individual, used his own unrestrained powers 
to restrain the great and wealthy oppressors of the people. 

Many historians, too much engrossed with the idea that oppres- 
sion can come only from the king, consider the period of the Tudors 
a retrograde movement in liberty, and are at a loss to understand how 
absolutism could be tamely submitted to by a people already experi- 
enced in parliamentary government. They forget that the sovereign 
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is not necessarily the sole oppressor—and that he may even himself 
permit many oppressions, and yet relieve the people, if the oppres- 
sions are directed against those who are themselves oppressors. For- 
tunately, too, for the Tudors, the Reformation took place during their 
reign, and they fully availed themselves of it. 

Until that event, the sovereignty of the kings, however absolute 
at times it might have been, was constantly hampered by the fact that 
it did not extend to spiritual matters, over which another lord, the 
Pope, had full control. This duality of the sovereignty, though it 
might have been beneficial for a time, was finally seen to be incom- 
patible with progress in liberty, and so the assumption of church 
supremacy—of the headship in the domain of conscience, as well as 
in that of material things—proved of the most momentous advantage 
to the cause of liberty. The assumption, moreover, brought a new re- 
lation to the kingship itself—it involved a responsibility to an ac- 
knowledged Supreme Being, whose vicegerent on earth the king had 
become. It gave something peculiarly sacred to the character of 
sovereignty, which raised the sovereign from the condition of a pri- 
vate individual into the holder of a great public trust. It bore with 
it also another incident: the care of the poor, hitherto the wards of 
the monasteries. This care was a duty that could not be shirked, 
which was enforced by the irresistible pressure of circumstances, and 
which, therefore, required neither a committee nor a Parliament to 
compel the king to give it his attention. And thus the absolute sov- 
ereignty of the Tudors was of a nature entirely different from that 
of the Norman and the Plantagenet kings; and contained within it- 
self something of a public character in which germs of liberty reside. 

Yet the jure divino kingship, in spite of its high sense of duty, 
after a lengthy trial proved itself to be as incapable of actually se- 
curing civil liberty as the previous forms of sovereignty had been. 
Fortunately, by destroying the overweening power of the great 
Lords, it had proportionately raised the condition of the Commons; 
these, comprising a far greater portion of the people than the Lords, 
could, in a measure, be said to represent them, and were, therefore, 
better instruments for the advancement of liberty than the Lords had 
been. And so these very Commons, after having been the most sub- 
servient tool of absolutism; after having almost done away with them- 
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selves by giving the king’s proclamations a force superior even to 
enacted statutes; after having empowered the king to devise his 
crown by will; after having changed even their creed again and again 
at the nod and beck of their master, gradually recover both their 
power and their sense of it, and, examining into the bases of the sov- 
ereignty of one by divine right and freely criticising them, totally 
deny their validity, and send the sovereign to the scaffold. The 
Restoration shows us the anomaly of a sovereign by divine right re- 
strained by a Parliament—a condition too illogical to last. And 
when, finally, this sovereign goes so far as to attempt again to divest 
himself of his supremacy in the domain of conscience, in favor of a 
foreign lord, the whole people rise as one man, and, thoroughly satis- 
fied that individual sovereignty in any form is incompatible with full 
liberty, abolish individual sovereignty, and replace it by that of the 
Parliament. 

But was this transfer of the sovereignty from an individual to 
the wealthier classes of the community in their corporate capacity 
sufficient to ensure liberty? Certainly not. The reign of Parliament 
is signalized by the oppression of the unrepresented classes. The 
whole machinery of government was strained to enable capital to 
increase its profits by a proportionate increase of the miseries of 
labor. Parliamentary liberty became synonymous with unrestrained 
exploitation of the weaker by the stronger, of the employed by the 
employer, of wives by husbands, of children by parents. 

All attempts on the part of the unrepresented to protect them- 
selves against the encroachments of their rulers were checked by Dra- 
conic laws. Combinations of workmen for the purpose of bettering 
their conditions were forbidden by numerous and ever-recurring en- 
actments. Not only were all contracts to combine for the purpose of 
lessening the hours of labor, or advancing wages, declared void, but 
they were put in the category of misdemeanors, and severe penalties 
were attached to them; indeed, the mere making of a request to as- 
sist such movements by money subscriptions was punished by im- 
prisonment. 


If a workman quitted his service before his time expired, he was 
guilty of a penal offence, and thus the employer was able to put on 
the screw at his pleasure, using for his guide nothing higher than his 
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enlightened self-interest. And if the workmen, under these condi- 
tions, sought to flee from their inhuman surroundings by emigrating 
into more favorable countries, they were stopped by a most stringent 
law against enticing artificers out of the kingdom, and against ex- 
porting their tools. This kept a full supply of labor on hand, and 
made it cheap. On the other hand, manufacturers were expressly 
authorized to meet and elect inspectors of work ; these inspectors were 
empowered to enter the dwellings of the workmen at all reasonable 
hours and examine their work, and if the work was not in compliance 
with the manifold statutes regulating the various kinds of work, en- 
acted since the time of the Edwards, it was their duty to prosecute 
the workmen, and their unsupported oath was sufficient to convict. 
The laws of apprenticeship of Elizabeth were abolished, and the 
journeymen who had entered and completed their apprenticeship in 
obedience to, and in reliance upon these laws, were deprived of their 
valuable rights without one penny of compensation. The rights of 
the poorer classes to the soil were even less regarded than their rights 
to a fair return for their outlay of labor. Over four millions of acres 
of the common land of the kingdom were inclosed, that is, wrested 
from the poor and bestowed on the wealthy. While these freed them- 
selves from all burdens on their land in regard to their lord, the king, 
they retained these burdens on copy-hold tenures on the land held of 
them, although their rights to those dues were less defensible than 
those of the king to dues from their tenures. For the loss of most of 
his rights they compensated the king, not by a tax on their lands, 
which gained everything, but by an excise, which they knew would 
fall chiefly on the poor, who gained nothing by their abolition. 

All these tyrannical laws were supplemented by others, which made 
the want of visible means of subsistence a penal offence, and the work- 
man who might refuse to work on inhuman terms was sent to the 


house of correction and publicly whipped. 


The ruling classes, moreover, possessed a machinery for ex- 
ecuting these laws to the utmost degree of exactness and rigidity. 
The justice of the peace, capitalist and landlord himself, and united 
by all family and social ties, and all the promptings of self-interest, 
with the legislature, was, to the poor man, a far more terrible tri- 
bunal than the Star Chamber had ever been to the rich. In the latter 
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the accused was at least judged by men of his own rank and station, 
by his peers; but the poor man, like the king, had no peers, and his 
judges were instigated, not only by their duty to the sovereign, but 
also by an inborn antipathy and class hatred. Magna Carta and the 
Bill of Rights were empty names, and of no avail to the victim of 
the petty justice’s summary jurisdiction. And besides his capacity 
as criminal judge, he was also empowered to interfere in all conflicts 
of a civil nature between employer and employees; and in all dis- 
putes between workman and master, he—himself frequently a master, 
and connected by all interests and ties with the master—was the ar- 
biter. Even the finding of the rates of wages was intrusted to him; 
a precautionary measure, to shut out the oppressed from the last ave- 
nue of escape from their sad fate. 

And now if we add to these sins of commission by parliamentary 
government, only the single one of omission, which permitted the 
barbarous clearing of estates—that is, the eviction of tenants from 
lands held and tilled by them in order to convert these into sheep 
walks and deer forests—and thus caused the destitution and starva- 
tion of thousands upon thousands of industrious citizens of the 
State for the purpose of increasing the already bloated wealth of the 
titular land-owner, and of making labor still cheaper in the cities, 
we have a picture of tyranny in the England of the House of Han- 
over to which that of the Tudor and the Plantagenet periods might 
seem preferable. 

But the people did not seek to go back to the sovereignty of the 
barens or of the king, to feudalism or absolutism (by again nar- 
rowing the basis of the sovereignty) in order to find alleviation from 
oppression ; on the contrary, profiting by the lessons of history, they 
widened the basis, and converted the sovereignty of individuals or 
classes into that of the people at large. 

And this sovereignty carries within it all the potentialities re- 
quired for the final consummation of a perfectly free condition of 
society ; for, comprising in itself all the elements of society, it is 
logically not incapable of bringing about a complete harmony among 
them. That in the fifty years of its existence it has not entirely 
undone all the evils resulting from the oppressions of many hundred 
years of feudalism, of two hundred years of absolute monarchy, and 
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of one hundred and fifty years of the sovereignty of capital, is natu- 
ral. If it had done so it would have proceeded, indeed, too rapidly, 
and worked, itself, an oppression which might have led to a reaction. 
But that it has made an undoubted and substantial advance, the 
statute books testify ; these indeed have completely altered their tone 
and have taken on the color of humanity as previously they had the 
color of barbarism. While formerly all combinations among workmen 


to better their conditions were treated as crimes, now they are ex- 
pressly legalized and encouraged. While formerly the employers ap- 
pointed their own creatures as inspectors, in order to oppress the 
workmen, now the government salaries a respectable class of agents 
in order to bring about an alleviation of their condition. While 
formerly the hours of labor were fixed so as to punish the laborer who 
worked less, they are now fixed so as to punish the capitalist who 
exacts more. While formerly land acts were for the purpose of 
evicting human beings in order to hasten the accumulation of capital 
in the hands of the favored classes, now the land acts are for the 
purpose of restraining eviction and protecting the interests of human 
beings against the selfishness of accumulators. While, in short, for- 
merly, constitution and law had a care only for the property of the 
rich, now they deem the property of all classes worthy of protection. 
And since the year 1832, hardly a session of Parliament has passed 
which has not contributed something toward the development of hu- 
manitarian principles, and which has not been a step forward in 
civilization. 

This advance, too, has been peaceful, conservative, with due re- 
gard for all reasonable acquired rights, and is at the same time not 
only a proof that popular sovereignty is a requisite of civil liberty, 
but also an earnest of what may be expected of it, as it becomes daily 
better understood and better trusted. 

Third. The definition of civil liberty. 

As the result of our investigations we are now able to formulate 
a definition of civil liberty; a definition embodying a principle that 
may serve as a guide in the enactment of laws and furnish a canon 
of criticism for laws already enacted. It is this: 

Civil liberty is the resuit of the restraint exercised by the sover- 
eign people on the more powerful individuals and classes of the com- 
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munity, preventing them from availing themselves of the excess of 
their power to the detriment of the other classes. 

It may be necessary to call attention to the fact that in this defini- 
tion the word classes is not used in the sense of caste, so that each 
person is not considered as confined to a single class; on the contrary 
it is assumed that every person actually belongs to several classes, in 
one of which indeed he may act as oppressor, while in the others he 
may be himself oppressed. It is also to be remarked that the same 
class may be at the same time oppressor and oppressed; thus the 
manufacturing classes may suffer from the encroachment of monopo- 
lies, and as such be oppressed, while at the same time they themselves 
may be oppressors of their workmen. 

In the second place I must call attention to the fact that the 
principle contained in the definition, far from being in conflict with 
the rights of private property, is, on the contrary, their very safe- 
guard and maintenance. 

A person has no more right to use his property for the purpose 
of encroaching on others, than he has to commit a nuisance by means 
of it. And just as he is restrained from the latter in the very in- 
terests of private property, so he may be in the former case. In fact, 
the encroachments of monopolies, such as railway corporations, on 
the rights of others, are nothing less than purprestures,—nuisances, 
by encroachment on public rights,—and their restraint is absolutely 
necessary to liberty. For we must ever remember that liberty is not 
characterized by absence of restraint, that, indeed, restraint is its very 
life and being; but by absence of oppression. 

Nor does any danger arise from carrying out this principle to 
its extreme consequence, as it carries its own limitation within it. So 


far as the government interferes in private concerns in order to pre- 


vent encroachments of the more powerful classes—so far, and only so 
far, the interference is justifiable and necessary to liberty. But the 
moment it steps beyond this limit, it becomes itself oppressive, for 
then its action will be in itself a wrongful encroachment and sub- 
versive of liberty. 

In the third place, the principle we have reached furnishes a con- 
clusive answer to those who decry all governmental interferences for 
the purpose of counteracting oppression as “ paternal,” and unfit for 
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a free people, who should rely on self-help; for this principle points 
to governmental interference as the essential feature of civil liberty. 
Moreover, a government by the people can in no case become a pater- 
nal government, since its law-makers are its mandatories and servants, 
carrying out its will, and not its fathers or its masters. I admit that 
the self-protecting organization of classes in arms against each other, 
culminating in lock-outs on the one side and strikes on the other, with 
selfishness, hatred, discord, oppression, brutality, attended by general 
demoralization and harrowing suffering, may be considered self-help, 
but it is the self-help of feudalism, and savors strongly of barbarism. 

I contend, however, at the same time, that the action of a people 
through its elected agents, organized as a government, is equally en- 
titled to be called self-help, and that it is a self-help just as manly, 
nay, far more manly, if we use this word in its highest sense; for it is 
productive of regard for law, of deference to the common weal, and 
of an harmonious and peaceful development of the resources of in- 
dividuals and the State. 


And this I consider to be the self-help of liberty, progress and 
civilization, the ideal of democratic institutions. 





RECOLLECTIONS OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN AND 
THE CIVIL WAR 


HAMILTON BUSBEY 


Wuen the Hungarian patriot, Kossuth, came to the United States 
in the latter part of December, 1851, he found a responsive soul in 
William T. Coggshell, at one time editor of the Ohio State Journal, 
but who died of fever when United States Minister to Ecuador. Mr. 
Coggshell toured the country with Kossuth and introduced him in 
Kentucky to James F. Robinson, a slave-holder, who was proud of 
his Revolutionary ancestors, and in Illinois to Abraham Lincoln, who 
was made to feel by his conditions of birth and boyhood in Kentucky, 
that all men are not equal in opportunity at the threshold of life. 
Change of environment added to the stature of Lincoln. North of 
the Ohio River there was more freedom for him than in the State of 
his nativity, and he became the standard bearer of those who were 
opposed to the domination of slavery. He was moved to action by 
the same liberty-loving spirit which lifted Kossuth above his fellow 
men. Attempts to disrupt the Union after he had been elected Presi- 
dent of the United States, saddened Lincoln, but did not undermine 
his courage. Ata reception given to him by Governor Dennison of 
Ohio, the bright-eyed young daughter of Mr. Coggshell attracted his 
attention, and taking her by the hand he stooped and kissed her on 
the left cheek. The child blushed and asked: 

“Mr. President, what shall you do when you get to Washing- 
ton?” 

Placing his hand on the head of the girl he slowly and pathetically 
said: 

“ What shall Ido? Ask God. He knows best. But you, little 
one, can say when you grow up, that Abraham Lincoln bent half way 
to meet you.” 

The South American fever which proved fatal to William T. 
Coggshell, ended the life of his brilliant daughter; but the mother of 
the girl, a slender, gray-haired, dignified woman, is still with us, and 
it was from her that I recently heard the story. 
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When the Southern States began to secede and it looked as if 
the Republic of Washington and Jefferson was doomed, James F. 
Robinson, listening to the call of fellow citizens, left his law office, 
his banking interests and his stock farm at Georgetown, to become 
Governor of Kentucky. The fact that he had worn ruffled shirts 
when Lincoln was wearing cheap hickory shirts, made him more ac- 
ceptable to powerful factions than a radical from the mountain dis- 
tricts, and he preserved to the Stars and Stripes the autonomy of 
the State. 

The only daughter of Robinson, a woman of rare beauty and 
tact, presided over the executive mansion at Frankfort, and checked 
to a marked degree development of the spirit of bitterness. The 
Governor had the respect of leading Kentuckians who wore the Gray 
and the Blue,and used his persuasive powers upon both. His daughter 
made more than one urgent plea to the military authorities for the 
pardon of young men, mere boys, fired by Southern enthusiasm, who 
were captured in Confederate uniforms and lodged in Federal prisons. 

Recently, in Washington, I stood with uncovered head in the 
unpretentious room in which Abraham Lincoln died, and brushed the 
dust and cobwebs from the tablets of memory. I was eighteen years 
old when Lincoln and Douglas canvassed Illinois for the senatorship 
of that State, and the speeches which commanded the attention of 
the nation profoundly impressed me. 

In my uncle’s house at Tuscola I met an industrious lawyer whose 
fame now covers two hemispheres,—the Hon. Joseph G. Cannon, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. Although not born in 
the breezy West, he adapted himself to the customs of the coun- 
try, and his strong face and direct speech commanded respect. 
The rapid rise of Illinois to power and greatness in the sisterhood of 
States was due to the sterling virtues of men like Mr. Cannon. 
Abraham Lincoln had been nominated by his party for President of 
the United States, and the enthusiasm of the plain people swept Ili- 
nois like a prairie fire. I remember a drive of thirty odd miles to 
hear one of the Lincoln supporters, Owen Lovejoy, speak. The bed 
of the farm wagon was thickly strewn with hay and straw, and I 
went to sleep with the stars blinking at the moon. The dreams of 
youth were optimistic and the fragrance of flowers came to us with 
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the breeze, which heralded the crimson glow of morning. In the 
throng which heard the speaking there were hundreds who had driven 
more miles across the prairie than we had done, and they remained 
for the torchlight procession. It was a wonderful campaign, and it 
is not strange that the figure of Abraham Lincoln towered high in 
youthful imagination. 

The ballots of November were counted, and Lincoln succeeded 
James Buchanan as the sixteenth President of the United States. 
The result was a bitter disappointment to the slave-holding States 
and the land was convulsed with strife. The issue as to whether one 
flag or two flags should float over the territory embraced in the gov- 
ernment founded by Washington and his compatriots was long in 
doubt, and on more than one field I saw the smoke and heard the roar 
of battle. There were days and months and years of anxiety and 
blood-letting, and the timid who watched from afar the strife which 
paralyzed industry, made desolate the homes of peace and plenty, 
and turned swect valleys and romantic hillsides into cemeteries, asked 
if it was not a fearful price to pay for an advance step in civilization, 

The fortitude and hopeful patience of Lincoln in dark hours com- 
pelled admiration, and his words in his 1858 debate with Douglas 
were recalled; “ I believe this Government cannot endure permanently 
half slave and half free. I do not expect the Union to be dissolved 
—I do not expect the house to fall—but I do expect it will cease to 
be divided. It will become all one thing or the other, Either the 
opponents of slavery will arrest the further spread of it, and place 
it where the public mind shall rest in the belief that it is in the course 
of ultimate extinction; or its advocates will push it forward till it 
shall become alike lawful in all the States, old as well as new, North 
as well as South.” A year after these words had been spoken, the 
John Brown tragedy at Harper’s Ferry took place, and twelve 
months after the execution of Brown, December 20th, 1860, South 
Carolina declared its secession from the Union. President Lincoln 
and Vice-President Hamlin were inaugurated March 4th, 1861, and 
wise men hesitated to predict the end. With Georgia, Mississippi, 
Florida, Louisiana and Texas rapidly following the lead of South 
Carolina, there was grave cause for anxiety. The hesitating border 
States, Virginia, Kentucky and Missouri, became the camping ground 
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of hostile armies and suffered most from the very beginning of civil 
war. 

As Kentucky was the birthplace of Lincoln and the home of rela- 
tives of his wife, he was particularly anxious to silence, as far as 
possible, opposition to his administration in that commonwealth. 
Through the influence of Robert J. Breckenridge, and James F. 
Robinson, who succeeded McGoffin as Governor at Frankfort, Ken- 
tucky was saved to the Union, but her gallant sons were conspicuous 
in both armies. 

Soon after the fall of Fort Sumter, General William T. Sherman 
expressed the opinion that the war would prove something more than 
a three months’ picnic, and Northern radicals bitterly assailed him. 
He was even denounced as crazy, but Governor Robinson and Mr. 
Prentice, of the Louisville Journal, vigorously protested against his 
removal. General Sherman was so grateful to Mr. Prentice for his 
journalistic support that he always made it easy for a representative 
of the Journal to obtain information for publication. I was a mem- 
her of the Journal staff in later years of the war, and was the medium 
through which the information was conveyed to the type-setters, In 
the performance of my duties I had ready access to such officers as 
General W, 'T. Sherman, General D, C. Buell, General John A. Logan, 
General George H. Thomas, General John M. Palmer and General 
Stanley. 

The people of the State of South Carolina in convention assem- 
bled December 20th, 1860, reasserted their objection to “ the election 
of a man to the high office of President of the United States whose 
opinions and purposes are hostile to slavery,” and, “ appealing to the 
Supreme Judge of the world for the rectitude of our intentions, have 
solemnly declared that the Union heretofore existing between this 
State and the other States of North America, is dissolved, and that 
the State of South Carolina has resumed her position among the na- 
tions of the world, as a separate and independent State.” This solemn 
declaration met with applause in the South and was received with 
grim determination in the North. The voice of Alexander H. 
Stephens rang clear before the legislature of Georgia and awoke 
responsive echoes in millions of hearts. “The President of the 
United States is no emperor, no dictator—he is clothed with no abso- 
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lute power. He can do nothing unless he is backed by power in 
Congress. The House of Representatives is largely in a majority 
against him. . . . Is this the time, then, to apprehend that Mr. Lin- 
coln, with this large majority in the House against him, can carry 
out any of his unconstitutional principles in that body? . . . Why, 
then, I say, should we disrupt the ties of this Union when his hands 
are tied—when he can do nothing against us?” President Lincoln 
in his inaugural address attempted to allay the fears of the slave- 
holding section: “ Apprehension seems to exist among the people of 
the Southern States, that, by the accession of a republican adminis- 
tration, their property and their peace and personal security are to 
be endangered. There has never been any reasonable cause for such 
apprehension. Indeed, the most ample evidence to the contrary has 
all the while existed and been open to their inspection. It is found 
in nearly all the published speeches of him who now addresses you.” 

I was young and sanguine at the time, and I could not see how 
the pathetic closing words could fall on deaf ears: “ You can have 
no conflict without being yourselves the aggressors. You have no 
oath registered in heaven to destroy the Government, while I shall 
have the most solemn one to preserve, protect and defend it. I am 
loth to close. We are not enemies, but friends. We must not be 
enemies. Though passion may have strained, it must not break, our 
bonds of affection. The mystic cords of memory, stretching from 
every battlefield and patriot-grave to every living heart and hearth- 
stone all over the broad land, will yet swell the chorus of the Union, 
when again touched, as surely they will be, by the better angels of 
our nature.” 

The North uprose in response to Lincoln’s call to arms in April, 
1861, and for four years the conflict raged. Valor was displayed 
on both sides, and tears were shed upon myriads of graves. Only 
those who lived at the front can properly estimate the ruin wrought. 
The severest possible strain was put upon the manhood and the 
womanhood of the country. March 4th, 1865, President Lincoln 
delivered his second inaugural address, and the storm had then spent 
its force. Andrew Johnson had succeeded to the Vice-President’s 
chair, and he represented the strong Union sentiment of the mountain 
districts of Tennessee. An end had been put to drafting and recruit- 
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ing for the Federal army and to the purchase of munitions of war, 
and reconstruction was the subject of profound thought. The Presi- 
dent was kindly disposed to the vanquished, and his life was never 
more valuable to the people at large. 

Often I had to wait for late dispatches, and the time from 9:30 
to 11 Pp. mM. was spent in one of the theatres. Louisville was then 
a general headquarters, a big camp of wonderful activity, and the 
theatres did a rushing business. John Wilkes Booth, a striking per- 
sonality of twenty-six years, played a short engagement, and I saw 
him in every act, little dreaming that in a comparatively brief spell 
he would fill an important part in the great drama of the century. I 
also formed at Louisville the acquaintance of Edwin Adams, and he 
was playing with Laura Keene in Ford’s Theatre, Washington, the 
night that President Lincoln received his death wound. It was the 14th 
of April, 1865, and having had a strenuous day, I had gone to bed 
carlier than usual. A room had been fitted up for me in the office of 
the Journal so that I could promptly respond to any emergency call 
during the night. I was roused from a deep slumber by the foreman 
of the composing room, who stood over me with blanched face. It 
was midnight and I was informed that confused reports from Wash- 
ington were to the effect that the President and all of his Cabinet 
had been murdered. Orders were sent to the press room to hold the 
forms for the latest information. Scores of dispatches were brought 
to me and I edited them at a little table in the composing room. It 
was after three o’clock in the morning when threads were untangled 
and woven into a coherent story. 

The rabid zeal of John Wilkes Booth to help the Southern people 
deeply injured them. Among the members of his fanatical coterie 
were Lewis Powell, George Atzerodt, David E. Herold, Samuel Ar- 
nold, Michael O’Laughlin and John H. Surratt. At noon on Friday, 
April 14th, Booth was informed that President Lincoln would occupy 
a box at Ford’s Theatre that night, and he quickly planned for the 
assassination of Lincoln, Vice-President Johnson, and Secretary of 
State Seward. It is an old story of how Booth obtained access to 
the President’s box, fired the fatal shot and then made a sensational 
escape. The President was carried to the little house opposite the 
theatre, 516 Tenth Street, N. W., and at twenty-two minutes past 
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seven o’clock on Saturday morning, April 15th, he drew his last 
breath. 

On the day after the assassination, Andrew Johnson took the oath 
as President of the United States, and to one of the delegation that 
waited upon him he said: “ I know it is easy, gentlemen, for anyone 
who is so disposed to acquire a reputation for clemency and mercy. 
But the public good imperatively requires a just discrimination in 
the exercise of these qualities.” 

Andrew Johnson was as variable in temperament as George D. 
Prentice claimed him to be, and his administration was sadly disap- 
pointing to many of his best friends. 

The declaration of Secretary of War Stanton, when the heart of 
Lincoln ceased to beat,— Now he belongs to the ages,”—has been 
verified by the lapse of time. The greatness of the man is recog- 
nized even by those who wore the Confederate gray. 

At nine o’clock on Saturday morning, April 15th, the body of 
Mr. Lincoln was taken to the White House, where it remained until 
the 19th, and then was exposed to public view in the Capitol. On 
the 21st the journey to the tomb in Springfield, Illinois, commenced. 


Mr. Prentice said that he would like to have me represent the 
Journal at Springfield, and on the advice of Mr. Osborne I went to 
Frankfort and conferred with Governor Bramlette. After a short 


talk the Governor went to his desk and handed me a commission to 
represent the State of Kentucky at the funeral of Abraham Lincoln. 
It was an unsought honor and I greatly appreciated it. Lincoln 
was born in a cabin in Kentucky, and an adopted Kentuckian from 
Ohio was sent by the State of Kentucky to pay a final tribute to the 
remains of the murdered President. I know of no other Kentuckian 
who held a like commission. 

General John M. Palmer, who was a close friend of Lincoln, was 
in command of the post at Louisville, and he gave me warm letters 
of commendation to his friends and the friends of Lincoln in Spring- 
field. My reception in the Capital of Illinois was all that could be 
desired, and as I was there in advance of the funeral, I picked up 
plenty of gossip. 

One of the stories was that Mrs. Lincoln had threatened to bury 
her husband elsewhere than in Springfield unless the plans were 
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changed so as to make a double tomb. She wanted to sleep through 
the ages by the side of the martyr and to catch the reflected glow 
of his fame. It was a natural wish, but there was objection to it, 
and the strife threatened to mar the solemnity of the funeral pageant. 
The demand was conceded and the wife and husband rest side by side 
in Oak Ridge Cemetery. 

I shall never forget the hours that I stood as a guard of honor 
over the casket, or the reverence of the host which filed past the 
face of the dead. My youthful imagination was stirred and I 
stretched forth my hands hoping to imprison a sunbeam from the 
shores of immortality. It was May 4th when the remains of the 
distinguished dead were placed in the receiving vault, and when I 
recall the imposing ceremony, I feel that it sometimes is worth while 
to bear the troubles of a nation and to suffer martyrdom. 

The words which President Lincoln spoke at Gettysburg in No- 
vember, 1863, often ring in my ears: “ We are met on a great battle- 
field of that war. We have come to dedicate a portion of that field 
as a final resting-place for those who here gave their lives that that 
nation might live. It is altogether fitting and proper that we should 
do this. But, in a larger sense, we cannot dedicate—we cannot hal- 
low—this ground. The brave men, living and dead, who struggled 
here, have consecrated it far above our poor power to add or detract. 
The world will little note, nor long remember, what we say here; but 
it can never forget what they did here. It is for the living, rather, 
to be dedicated here to the unfinished work which they who fought 
here have thus far so nobly advanced. It is rather for us to be 
dedicated here to the great task remaining before us—that from 
these honored dead we take increased devotion to that cause for which 
they gave the last full measure of devotion—that we here highly 
resolve that these dead shall not have died in vain—that this nation, 
under God, shall have a new birth of freedom—and that government 
of the people, by the people, for the people, shall not perish from 
the earth.” The words will live as long as the Republic endures. 

The great tragedy of April 14th left President Lincoln’s family 
rather poorly provided for. Mrs. Lincoln, embittered by her sudden 
removal from the White House, the atmosphere of which was pleas- 
ant to her, took the radical step of putting personal effects on 
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exhibition in New York and announcing that they were for sale. 
The loyal friends of the dead President were startled by this pro- 
ceeding. The sad, careworn face of Abraham Lincoln was not 
wholly due to perplexing questions of State. In 1866, a book, 
Behind the Scenes, was published, and it produced a sensation. It 
was from the pen of Elizabeth Keckley, a bright-eyed, thin-lipped, 
regular-featured colored woman, who in the early part of the war 
was the confidential maid of Mrs. Jefferson Davis in Richmond, and 
in the closing years of strife was the confidential maid of Mrs. Lin- 
coln in Washington. She had taken advantage of her position in 
each family to preserve personal letters on social and other topics 
in Government circles, and the extracts given from the letters excited 
public curiosity and created a large sale for the book. I saw the 
letters and know that they were genuine. It is difficult to say what 
would have happened had they fallen into the hands of a modern 
muckraker. 

Mary Todd, who was brought up in the aristocratic atmosphere 
of Lexington, Kentucky, would never have become the wife of Lin- 
coln had both remained in the State in which they were born. Social 
barriers were too strong for that. The poor boy of the cabin could 
not have found an opportunity to meet on equal terms the girl reared 
in a home of culture with slaves to wait upon her. But change of 
environment opened the door of opportunity, and there was a mar- 
riage in which the fires of affection often burned low. The first 
love of Abraham Lincoln, as is generally known, was buried in the 
grave of Ann Rutledge. I gained the impression from my frequent 
talks with General John M. Palmer that President Lincoln was more 
anxious to preserve Kentucky to the Union than any other of the 
border States, for the reason that it was the birthplace of himself 
and of the mother of his children. 

One had to live in debatable territory to understand thoroughly 
the emotional fluctuations of those strenuous times. 





ENIGMA 
DOROTHY LANDERS BEALL 


Wiru her pale finger pointing delicately, 
She wrote upon the sand. We sat alone 
On a wide beach that sloped down evenly 
To meet the little gaily-lilting waves. 
Before us, moved the sea, and all around 
Earth-fiends had tossed up cliff and broken rock, 
And cruel mountain-reefs! 

She stooped. She wrote. 
And round her slender finger glowed a light, 
Silver upon the sand-floor. 

One short word 
She traced, one little and mysterious word, 
Then fled before me to the silent land! 
And lo, while yet I pondered on that name, 
An eager wave leaped in and stamped it out— 


And that is all I know of my Beloved! 





FRAGMENTS 
ATKINSON KIMBALL 


Tue Sanborns left the cemetery before the grave was filled in. 
The master of ceremonies had whispered to Sanborn that it would 
be easier for his wife if she didn’t see the grave filled in. It was no 
longer customary, he said, for the mourners to stay after the pine- 
boughs had been placed on the box; and he had led the way to their 
carriage while two burly men with shovels waited impatiently beside 
the pile of fresh-turned earth. John Sanborn, in his anguish, felt a 
rebellion against all these formalities of death with which mankind 
tried to soften the terrible fact. It seemed to him that it would be 
a relief to fill the grave in, himself; to hear the earth strike and re- 
sound on the box below. 

The numbness possessing him ever since he had known that his 
little daughter was going to die, had passed away, and he had a desire 
to express the bitterness that filled his heart. He had an impulse to 
stop the undertaker at the carriage door, and say, “ Do you think, 
because I haven’t seen my child covered up in that hole, I shall not 
realize she is in it?” In these first moments of realization, the one 
thing he couldn’t bear was any attempt to comfort him for his loss. 
The only comfort was to turn the knife in the wound. 

Sanborn looked at his wife on the seat opposite. Her slight fig- 
ure seemed slighter than ever in the folds of the crépe veil which bil- 
lowed about her. Her face behind it was a grayish blur. He hated 
the symbols of mourning, but he felt an inconsistent jealousy that 
* custom permitted women deeper signs of grief than it allowed men. 
He had an impulse to throw the veil back from her face; and then, 
with a quick motion, he pulled down the curtain on the carriage door. 
Two workmen, in one of the thousand of plots which lined the streets 
of the great cemetery, had stopped their indolent pruning of some 
budding shrubs to gaze curiously into the carriage; and it seemed to 
Sanborn that his stricken face was as bare as a wall beneath the nar- 
row brim of his hat. His wife, at his action, gave a little cry. 

“Is it going back with us?” she asked, and he knew that she 
meant the white hearse. On the way out, she had looked through the 
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window to see how near they were to their lot, and had seen the little 
white hearse going on ahead, and Sanborn had pulled down the cur- 
tain so that she wouldn’t see it again. 

At her cry and question, he moved to the seat beside her, and 
took her in his arms. The crépe veil was stiff and slippery, and 
faintly creaked as he crushed its fresh folds. His wife, within his 
hold, was very quiet. It made him think of the night they had driven 
away from the church together ; and he had felt the delicate crispness 
of her white veil melt beneath his touch as he drew her to him in an 
ecstasy of possession and joy. 

The possession had lasted; the ecstasy and the joy had gone long 
ago. He possessed her, and she possessed him; and the years of this 
bondage stretched into the future, arid, irritating, trivial. It had 
seemed to him when he married her that he had found the one other 
being whose mind and heart were attuned to his own, whose aspira- 
tions soared beside his and above his. Later, he came to believe that 
he had merely attributed to her his own emotions, projected as images 
in a mirage against the luminous, distorting atmosphere his love had 
thrown about her. She hadn’t turned out to be the woman he 
thought she was; and, if he had asked himself whether he had turned 
out to be the man she thought he was, he would have answered 
that he didn’t believe she had ever thought what he was or what he 
wasn’t. She didn’t think, she only felt. Her convictions were 
prejudices; her analyses, intuitions; her abstractions, superstitions. 

When Alice and he became engaged, the world appeared suddenly 
peopled with engaged couples like themselves, except for the differ- 
ence that the other couples weren’t so happy as they were; when the 
dream had vanished, he saw about him only other dreary married 
couples, except that the others weren’t so dreary as Alice and himself. 
John Sanborn wondered what it was that made them less dreary. 
Perhaps they hadn’t demanded as much of life as he had. In his 
heart, he was proud of how much he had demanded, and of how little 
he would compromise with what he had received. And then, he had 
received his child, and understood what it was that made the other 
couples contented, and even, in a way, happy. 

Sanborn had thought very little what it might mean to bea 
father. He did not care much for children, and he had an idea that 
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his interest in his own child would be an intellectual concern for its 
development rather than an emotion. The night little Louise was 
born, beneath his anxiety for his wife, there was a restlessness, an ex- 
citement, a sort of inexplicable dumb elation that he explained by 
the fact that he felt nearer Alice than he had since the early months 
of their marriage. Toward morning, the house had become very 
quiet, and then suddenly there broke upon the ears of the waiting 
man, above the scurrying of feet, a faint, high, queer cry; and he 
realized in that moment that, if he hadn’t cared for other people’s 
children, he should care for his own with an intense absorption. 

From that time, his wife and he had a common interest, a mutual 
emotion in their love for little Louise. This love manifested itself 
in ways that were as divergent as their characters. Alice spent her- 
self in a passion of motherhood. She thought of nothing, talked of 
nothing except her baby; but this thought did not, like Sanborn’s, 
project itself into the future of their child. She didn’t wonder what 
talents Louise might possess ; she didn’t develop these talents with the 
particularity of a fond imagination; she didn’t choose a college for 
her while she was still in the cradle; she didn’t graduate her with 
all the honors. She thought only of her baby’s daily needs ; it seemed 
to her husband that her thought was largely worry. She would 
have kept her a baby forever if she could. When she put her into 
short clothes, she wept as she laid away the long, tiny, first dresses ; 
and when the baby began to toddle alone, she used to catch her up 
from the floor, and hold the strong, struggling, little body close to 
her heart in a jealous embrace. 

The child developed rapidly. She was fair-haired and rosy- 
cheeked, with pretty, affectionate ways and a high, sweet voice in 
which she talked a great deal as soon as she learned to talk at all. 
There were one or two letters she couldn’t pronounce, and Sanborn 
had found this defect so bewitching that he knew he should miss it 
when she outgrew it. 

And then she had died. 

Sanborn felt his wife stir within his arm. It had been a long 
time since he had sat thus encircling her. The impulse to do so had 
been involuntary; it wasn’t the expression of a conscious emotion, 


and at the first sign from her, he released his hold. 
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‘IT think we have got back,” she said, and Sanborn became aware 
that the carriage had stopped at the station of the railroad which 
would carry them home to New York. 

The door of their apartment was opened by the Swedish maid 
before Sanborn had time to get the key out of his pocket. It was 
evident that the girl had been watching for their return. Her thick 
features were swollen with crying, and her eyes overflowed as she let 
her employers into the narrow private hallway. This show of grief 
irritated Sanborn. It seemed to him merely the expression of the 
morbid interest in death of an ignorant mind, but his wife gave a 
little sob beneath her veil as she saw the girl’s face. The maid’s re- 
luctant feet went on down the hall to the kitchen as the Sanborns 
entered the living-room. In their absence, she had worked hard to 
make the room look as it had before the funeral, and she would have 
liked to linger to receive a word of praise for her efforts. In spite 
of these efforts, however, a faint odor of flowers was still in the air; 
and although the table with its reading-lamp had been brought back 
to its place between the two windows, Sanborn continued to see there, 
instead, the white casket with its pitiful burden. 

He went to one of the windows, and stood with his back to the 
room, looking out over Morningside Park that their apartment faced 
to the heights from which it descended with such irregular abrupt- 
ness. The sun hung low in the heavens, and the rosy-colored air 
enveloped the great empty arch of the new cathedral which was build- 
ing on the heights. The light softened the unfinished edges and gave 
it the appealing beauty of a ruin. Little Louise had pretended that 
this cathedral was a palace; through that arch had come and gone all 
the princes and princesses of the fairy tales he had read to her. He 
lowered his eyes. He couldn’t bear to look behind him at the room 
so eloquent of her death, nor out at the park and the terrace so filled 
with memories of her life. He heard his wife go out of the room. 
She was gone some moments, and when she returned, he faced about 
and looked at her. 

She had removed her bonnet and veil; her black dress, trimmed 
heavily with crépe, gave out the peculiar, sweet, acrid smell of that 
material. It seemed to Sanborn that, in facing her, he faced a per- 
sonification of the rest of their lives together. What had they left? 
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What was each for the other except a constant reminder of the loss 
of their child? If only he could be free of it all, free of all his old 
associations; if only he could plunge into a new, untrammeled life! 
Yet he must go on as he was until the end. The bond might be 
broken if Alice shared his disillusion; but she had never given a sign 
that their marriage had not fulfilled her expectations: she seemed con- 
tented with the unemotional, humdrum level of their life. 

The laughter and the shouts of children playing in the park came 
in through the open window. Her eyes slowly filled with tears. 

“It seems as if she must be over there playing with the other 
children,” she said. 

“T can’t stand it,” broke from Sanborn; “I can’t stand living 
on here where everything is a reminder of her.”’ 

* But don’t you want to be reminded of her?” his wife asked, 
her blue eyes, which showed large in spite of being swollen with weep- 
ing, growing wider with surprise. “It’s such a comfort to me to 
find reminders of her everywhere. It makes her seem so near. When 
I am in one room, it seems as if I only had to go into the next room 


to find her there.” 


“TI don’t want to be reminded of her,” Sanborn cried fiercely. 
“JT want to forget her. It’s this continual, ceaseless memory that is 
enough to killa man. If I could forget her, I shouldn’t feel that I 
had lost her.” 


* But, John, don’t you see that if you didn’t feel her loss, it would 
be as if you had never had her?” She made her explanation with a 
tender pity, and, coming near him, laid her hand tentatively on his 
arm. “ Try to be thankful that you have had her.” 

“ Why thankful? ” he demanded, turning away abruptly as if to 
free himself from her touch and her pity. “If she’d never been 
born, I wouldn’t be suffering as I suffer now. What will the thought 
of her ever bring me except regret and anguish? What was the good 
of her short life? What was the meaning of it?” 

“ Oh, John, don’t say such things! J felt that way at first, and 
it seemed to me that if I didn’t believe that it was somehow for the 
best that Louise should die, I couldn’t live. I felt angry with God; 
and it wasn’t until that young minister came to sce me, and talked 
with me about death and the hereafter, that I began to understand 
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and be comforted. I wish, John, that you had let him talk with you.” 

* T heard what he had to say,” Sanborn said impatiently. “ You 
forget that I was present at the funeral services.” 

“And didn’t it comfort you? Didn’t you feel he was right; 
that everything that happens is for the best, if we only believe that 
it is? ” 

** Perhaps I should be capable of such a general optimism,” he 
said, “ if I could make out the specific purpose in this case. I sup- 
pose you’ve made it out? ” 

A faint color came into Mrs. Sanborn’s cheeks. She had a round, 
pretty face that a pointed chin kept from looking babyish without, 
however, keeping it from looking weak. She went near her husband 
as she had before, and laid her hand on his arm. 

“ TI believe,” she said softly, “ that I do see why Louise was taken 
from us. We haven’t seemed to care for each other,” she went on, 
“ as much as we used to when we were first married, have we, John? ” 
Her manner had a sort of girlish shyness as if she were affirming the 
growth of their love rather than its waning. ‘“ We haven’t been as 
happy as we ought to have been, have we? ” 

Sanborn stared at her. After all, she hadn’t been contented; 
their marriage had disillusioned her, too! Under this revelation, 
some of the blame shifted to his shoulders; and he was not of a nature 
to bear such a burden with patience. 

‘Ts it your idea, then,” he said, “‘ that Louise was taken from us 
because we weren’t as happy as we ought to be? Isn’t it the more 
generally accepted theory that we get punished for being too 
happy?” 

She was so intent on what was in her mind that she didn’t notice 
his irony. 

“*T believe,” she said, “ that the baby was taken away to bring us 
nearer, to make us happy.” 

“To make us happy!” Sanborn echoed. 

“To make us care for each other the way we used to, to bring 
back our old love. I saw it like a vision there in the carriage, in 
the cemetery, when you had your arm around me.” 

Nothing of the pathos of this, nothing of her need, pierced to her 
husband’s heart. He was conscious only of the monstrousness of her 
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idea, born, it seemed to him, of a preposterous egotism. It filled 
him with a spiritual abhorrence so strong that it was like a physical 
repugnance for his wife. He drew away from her touch. 

‘Tt would be as easy to bring back our child from the dead as 
to bring back our old love,” he said brutally. 

She tottered, and looked at him with bewildered horror. 

“Then you don’t love me any more?” she half whispered. 

Sanborn started toward her, fearing she might faint; but it was 
she who now drew away from his touch. 

“You know that I care more for you than for anyone else in 
the world,” he said doggedly. 

* You don’t love me,” she affirmed with a certain stubbornness. 

“Did you really believe, Alice, that we could feel for each other 
as we used to? Don’t you know that that time is buried as irrevo- 
cably as our child is buried? ” 

‘ His wife’s head drooped, and, turning, she walked slowly toward 
the door of the adjoining room. 

Sanborn took a step or two after her. 

“ Alice,” he said, “I don’t want to be cruel. I suppose I am, 
but it’s better that we should face the truth at once. I couldn’t en- 
dure pretending that I believed that Louise had been taken away to 
make us happy. Now, we can live the rest of our life together with- 
out illusion.” 

His wife made no answer to this, but went on out of the room. 
He did not follow her. It would do her good to have her cry out; 
but when an hour had passed, and it was beginning to get dusk, he 
went in search of her. 

He found her in the little room off their bedroom where their 
child had slept. She was sitting on the floor before the bureau, the 
drawers of which were open, surrounded by neat piles of their child’s 
clothing. He stood beside her, looking down without speaking, while 
she went on with her sorting and folding, without looking up. The 
sight of the little garments was like a searching finger on a wound. 
He knew how she must be suffering, too, and he pitied her; but he felt 
angry, that at such a time she should give them both so unnecessary 
an access of grief. . 

“ For Heaven’s sake, Alice,” he broke out, “ why do you do this 
now? ” 
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“It has to be done,” she answered, going steadily on with her 
work, “ and this is the only time I have to do it.” 

“The only time? ” he asked with vague alarm. ‘“ What do you 
mean? ” 

“Tam going away. I want to take the baby’s things with me.” 

“ Going away!” 

“TI am going to Cousin Sarah’s,” she said. 

Sanborn was relieved. Cousin Sarah was Alice’s only near rela- 
tive, a maiden lady living in Tarrytown whom his wife and child 
visited every summer. 

“T am glad you are going; the change will do you good,” he 
said. ‘ And don’t hurry back on my account,” he added. 

*T am not coming back.” 

Her hands trembled, and she folded them in her lap; but there 
was no hint of faltering in the white face she raised toward her hus- 
band. 


The separation had not had, at first, for Sanborn, the air of 
finality ; it was as if Alice were merely visiting her cousin; and when 


he had established himself in the Harvard Club where he had lived 
for a time before his marriage, there was a blessed interval when it 
seemed to him that his child was with Alice. 

Even during the two days which Alice and he spent in their old 
home while she was getting ready to leave him, it did not seem as 
if she were preparing to carry out her resolution. He thought that 
it would be easier for her to leave the dismantling of their home to 
the men from the storage warehouse; but she insisted upon doing it 
herself and she covered the furniture with sheets and packed the 
bric-A-brac as carefully as though she had been going to unpack 
it in some new home. Sanborn wondered at the love for inanimate 
objects which women feel, and considerately refrained from suggest- 
ing that it would be wiser to sell their furniture than to store it. He 
did suggest, however, that she stay on in the apartment, and not go 
to her cousin’s; she liked to have her own things about her, he said, 
and he could afford to keep it up for her if she wished it; but she 
had replied that if she lived there without him, the other people in 
the house would find out about the separation. Of course, they would 
find it out in Tarrytown, but that couldn’t be helped. 
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The ceaseless, practical concerns of those two days were an un- 
doubted help to both of them. Every moment was filled with exter- 
nalities; and even their ride down town to the Grand Central Station 
was robbed of its true significance by the countless commissions and 
cautions that she gave him, scarcely fewer, now that she was going 
away forever, than those she always gave him when she went away 
for a week or so. She had packed his trunks, and she told him just 
where to look for the various articles, and she made him stop at a 
drug-store near the station to get something for a slight cold he had 
caught. This errand caused them nearly to miss the train, and there 
was only time to make sure that she had her tickets and checks and 
bag before she was hurried through the gate by the commuters be- 
hind. He stood at the iron grating, and tried to see whether she got 
on the right train; but he couldn’t make her out in the crowd that 
had to walk almost to the end of the great shed to reach its train. 

As he turned away, it flashed across his mind that in the confu- 
sion at the gate, he hadn’t kissed her good-bye. When they were 
first married, they never used to kiss each other in welcome or fare- 
well before people, but later they used to kiss each other at such times 
as a matter of course. He smiled bitterly at the essential ridiculous- 
ness of kissing her at all when she was separating from him, and then 
he was struck by the essential ridiculousness of everything they had 
done during the last two days. The separation of a married couple 
ought to take place upon a plane of intense emotion, either of anger 
or sorrow or hatred. He tried to imagine how Alice and he would 
have parted when they were first married, and he saw that they would 
have felt the situation so deeply that they would have ended by not 
parting at all. The fact that Alice and he could spend their last 
moments together over the thousand and one little, practical concerns 
around which their mutual life had crystallized was a measure of 
what that life had become; although her thought was all for him and 
his thought largely for her, it was entirely a matter of habit. 

Late that afternoon, as he unpacked his trunks in the room that 
was henceforth to be his home, he experienced that sense of freedom 
which husbands and wives feel when they are temporarily separated, 
in which they seem to regain a lost individuality and, at the same 
time, to lose half their being. 
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Sanborn told himself that he would take up his life where he had 
dropped it before he married; he would renew his acquaintance with 
the men who used to frequent the club; but when he went down to 
dinner, he recognized none of the men who were dining by twos or 
threes at the little tables in the vast baronial dining-hall. He was 
very lonely at his own little table. 

Of course, as the days passed, some of his old acquaintances oc- 
casionally drifted into the club; but Sanborn found that their lives 
and his no longer had the numerous points of contact that had for- 
merly kindled a warm comradeship. It was as if their lives were 
confined within a constantly narrowing circle which crowded out 
everything except the issues of personal success and happiness. 

On the other hand, when he came to make new acquaintances 
among men younger than himself and usually unmarried, he found 
that now he had slight interest in the things that so absorbed their 
interest, although they settled the problems of the universe as en- 
thusiastically as he had once settled them. These young men went 
to the theatre a great deal, and though the performances, in most 
cases, fell short of their high standard of dramatic art, their disap- 
proval of a play took nothing from their pleasure in discussing it; 
and Sanborn began to go to the theatre in the hope of catching some 
of this critical interest. In the past, his pleasure had been marred 
by the impossibility of sharing his critical enthusiasm with his wife, 
who was always enthusiastic enough, but her enthusiasm was for the 
wrong thing. Now, however, he found that the theatre awakened 
no interest of any kind in him. 

He began to spend his evenings in his room, reading; but books 
had lost their savor. He got to going earlier to his office and stay- 
ing later, poring over his briefs, not becatise his cases absorbed him, 
hut because he preferred the office to his room at the club. It struck 
him as grimly humorous to work so hard when he no longer had child 
or wife to work for. Of course, in a sense, he still worked for Alice, 
and he sent her, each month, a check for a scrupulous half of his 
income, After receiving the first check, she wrote asking him not 
to give her so much as she didn’t need it; but he continued to send 
the same amount. 

The Sanborns’ social life had had the meagreness only possible, 
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perhaps, in a great city. Mrs. Sanborn had not lived in New York 
before her marriage, so that she did not have her girlhood friends 
as a social asset; and the separation effectually sundered the few so- 
cial ties they had formed. Sanborn was thus spared the condolences 
and the curiosity he dreaded. He told none of the men at the club 
that his child had died or that he had ever had a child, but in spite 
of all these attempts to foster forgetfulness, time, supposedly the uni- 
versal healer, pressed hard upon his wound with a hand that lingered 
without soothing. Alice, he knew, would draw comfort from a hun- 
dred sources that would only augment his suffering; she would keep 
the memory of Louise green with a hundred observances which it 
made him shrink to think of. He knew that it would be a source of 
comfort to her to visit Louise’s grave and a source of anguish to 
him, but, on a Sunday, which was always his loneliest day, he had 
himself gone up to Woodlawn Cemetery. The vast place was 
thronged with a Sunday crowd that found a mild sort of recreation 
in looking at the various monuments and at the decorations on the 
graves, especially the new graves where the display of the florists’ 
art was most triumphant; but Sanborn, when he came to the narrow 
street where his child was buried, saw that her grave was as cov- 
ered with flowers as though it had been made that day, and he turned 
away marveling at the illogical process of mind by which people 
could believe in the immortality of the spirit, but still seem to find 
their greatest comfort in an apparent denial of the mortality of the 
body. 

As the hot weather came on, a number of the men who lived at the 
club went out of the city; but Sanborn remained during the whole 
summer. In August, when the club was almost deserted, a young 
man came to stay there, or, as he phrased it, “ blew in from Kansas 
City to stir things up in New York”; and Sanborn decided that 
Winson Treslow was, indeed, like a fresh, animating breeze. He had 
come to New York, he said, to be a journalist; not to tie himself to 


any particular paper, but to be a free lance searching the great city 


for phases of life which could never come under the eye of the routine 
reporter. When he unearthed one of these mysterious phases, he used 
to ask Sanborn to go with him to have a look at it; and very often 
Sanborn went, not because he had much interest in the discovery, but 
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because he liked to be with the young man. Most of these discoveries 
Sanborn had seen discovered a dozen times before in the Sunday news- 
papers, but he didn’t tell Treslow this; and a Sunday paper some- 
times printed Treslow’s account of his find. Treslow was of a very 
happy nature; and in this happiness lay, perhaps, the reason of 
Sanborn’s liking for him. 

Sanborn dined with him at queer restaurants; together, they went 
to Ellis Island to see the immigrants land; they inspected a college 
settlement; they attended a Russian wedding feast; they tracked the 
wild animals in Bronx Park. Sanborn got into the habit of staying 
away from the office on Saturday afternoons to go about with Treslow. 

One Saturday in September, as Sanborn sat in the dining-room of 
the club waiting for Treslow to join him at lunch, he felt that he 
had got to the end of his rope. His grief at the loss of his child was 
apparently as keen as on the day she died; and added to it, was a 
loneliness constantly augmented. He had come, of late, to yearn for 
some recognition of his loss. 

When Treslow arrived, he wore the ecstatic expression which 
showed Sanborn that he was on the scent of a fresh mystery. 

“TI say,” he began when he had seated himself and given his order 
to the waiter, “ have you ever thought what it would mean to a man 
to have some one he had cared for come back from the dead?” He 
went on without waiting for an answer. “ Just imagine that a man 
has lost some one he loves, his wife, say, or his child. Just imagine 
how he’d feel! He’d feel that he hadn’t a thing left to live for, but 
the greatest trouble would be that he couldn’t be sure that he had a 
thing left to die for,—I mean that he couldn’t be sure that when he 
died he’d find his loved one in the other world. Catch my idea?” he 
asked as he paused to squeeze some lemon juice on the clams the waiter 
set before him. 

“ Yes,” Sanborn answered laconically. 

“ Well, then,” Treslow continued, “ just imagine that this man re- 
ceives proof that his wife or child has, as they say, only ‘ passed be- 
yond,’ and is waiting for him in the next world. Wouldn’t it sort of 
solve the riddle of the universe for him? Just imagine it!” 

“T don’t have to imagine it,” Sanborn answered. He was on the 
point of telling Treslow of Louise’s death; but when the young man 
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looked over at him and asked eagerly, “Do you mean that you've 
ever had such a proof?” Sanborn found that he couldn’t tell him, 

“T mean that you have enough imagination for both of us.” 

“ Oh,” Treslow laughed, “ I have to draw on my imagination when 
it comes to a case like that, for I never had a single soul I cared for 
die. I always thought I was to be congratulated on that fact; but 
this afternoon I’m in need of a few dead friends.” He laughed again, 
and looked at Sanborn, enjoying his bewilderment. “I need a few 
dead friends to make some well-authenticated ghosts. Ever been to a 
spiritualistic séance? ” 

* No, I haven’t,”” Sanborn said. 

“ Well, I haven’t either, but I’m going to one this afternoon, and 
you’re going too. Graham says—Graham’s the man who put me on 
to it—that Mrs. Nicholson is the real thing in mediums. Graham 
says that through her friends of his have talked with him from the 
other world. By George, if only I’d have the luck to see a ghost this 
afternoon! It would make a great story.” He sighed with energetic 
envy. 

“ There needs no ghost come from the grave to make a great story 
for you,” Sanborn said, pushing his chair from the table and stand- 
ing up. 

In the light of what did happen, Sanborn was never able to de- 
termine what he had expected would happen. or whether he had ex- 
pected anything. 

The preliminaries of the séance were already over when Treslow 
and he arrived at Mrs. Nicholson’s house on Eightieth Street. The 
back parlor was shrouded in the artificial night of curtained windows 
and closed doors, through which the two men stumbled to their seats 
in one of the rows of camp-chairs. At first, the room seemed to be 
in total darkness ; presently, Sanborn could make out the shadowy out- 
lines of the persons nearest him and the indistinct bulk of a cabinet 
between the two rear windows, and he saw that a faint light was glim- 
mering in a translucent square of glass placed on a side wall near the 
ceiling. 

Sanborn would once have said that any one who attended a séance 
except in a spirit of scoffing curiosity was a fool; but the loss of his 
child made him understand how one might go with a hopeful credulity. 
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He believed that he was neither hopeful nor credulous, but he had said 
to Treslow, on their way uptown, that man undeniably possessed some 
psychic faculty as yet so undeveloped in the race at large that the 
sporadic manifestations of it were naturally attributed to an agency 
not human; and, as he sat in the twilight, surrounded by persons 
thinking of their dead, yearning for some sign of their continued ex- 
istence, he felt both oppressed and excited. He found himself think- 
ing of his child with an intensity that brought up visual images of 
her as distinct and involuntary as those mental pictures which some- 
times precede the first sleep of a weary brain. He tried not to think 
of her. He smiled at himself for being fearful of Mrs. Nicholson’s 
power, whatever it was, but the fact remained that he was fearful. It 
was not that he was afraid of any possible evocation of his dead child; 
but the idea that any such evocation should become part of a public 
entertainment in a setting of contrived mystery filled him with re- 
pulsion. 

Suddenly, something white, like a pallid, non-luminous flame, flick- 
ered up from the floor before the cabinet, wavered in the air an in- 
stant, sank down, disappeared. 

The suspended breath of the assemblage was exhaled in a soft 
“ Ah!” 

Above the cabinet, a tenuous white hand floated out over the 
heads of the people, floated back and vanished. 

“‘ Harrict is here,” said a voice behind the curtains of the cabinet. 
“Is anyone present who wishes to speak with Harriet? ” 

A man in the front row cleared his throat, and got noisily to his 
feet. 

He held a whispered conversation with the voice, and sat down 
with a deep sigh of satisfaction. 

Again, something white flickered in front of the audience. This 


time it was broader; it rose higher; but it disappeared without as- 


suming definite shape. As before, it was the herald of the dead. 
They now crowded fast, one upon the other, with their messages to 
the living. Before cach new visitant, the white flame rose and fell; 
with its recurrence, it grew in size and substance until, at length, it 
did not vanish but remained, the vague but undeniable semblance of a 
shrouded human form, 
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“It’s Winston,” proclaimed the voice. 

A woman, sitting in front of Sanborn, stood up. 

“My darling son!” she murmured. The white shape beckoned 
her to come nearer. She made her way between the chairs. For an 
instant she was enveloped in a mist of flowing white; then she was 
alone before the cabinet. She came back to her seat, weeping with 
joy. 

These reunions filled Sanborn with nostalgia and, at the same time, 
with repugnance. The images of his child persisted, and he tried 
persistently to shut them out until the dim, crowded room, surcharged 
with emotion, pervaded continually by some floating white form, be- 
came merely a background for the struggle within him; and the high 
childish voice that rang out suddenly, stumbling bewitchingly over 
certain letters, was for him, at first, only part of this inner vision ; but 
the childish shape which appeared, vague and white, above the cabi- 
net was very different from the clear, bright image in his brain. 

For an instant, Sanborn sat motionless while the voice appealed 
for recognition in the name of his child. Then he sprang to his feet; 
he pushed his way between the chairs; he reached out his arms to the 
tiny figure. At the touch, he gave a eam cry. There was a low 
imprecation, the sound of a scuffle. 

“Treslow! Light the gas! Open the door!” 

Immediately, the light in the square of glass went out; but, even 
in the darkness, Treslow with reportorial agility managed to find the 
chandelier. 

One glance laid bare Mrs. Nicholson’s mysteries and miracles, all 
the ridiculous simplicity of her devices; and Mrs. Nicholson, herself, 
struggling to get free from Sanborn’s grasp, was her own best ex- 
ample of ridiculous simplicity. Her large person, almost grossly 
fat, but buoyant and agile, was clad in a black union suit which made 
her look as vulnerable in the light as it had made her invisible in the 
dark. At her feet, lay the white-clothed doll which, held aloft by her 
black arm, had appeared to float through the air. 

What Sanborn intended to do, he didn’t know. His one thought 
was to keep that woman from getting away until those people whom 
she had duped could take in her outrageous trickery. He looked 
around to see what had become of Treslow. Close at his side, star- 
ing at him as though he were a spirit, stood his wife. 
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His grasp on Mrs. Nicholson loosened. With a jerk she was free; 
with a bound she was behind the curtains of the cabinet ; there was the 
sound of a banging door, a thrust bolt, as she made her escape. 

Treslow sprang forward to prevent this. 

“ Let her go,” Sanborn called to him. “ Get me a carriage.” He 
had drawn his wife’s arm through his. Pale, bewildered, she seemed 
about to faint. “I must get Mrs. Sanborn out of this.” 

Treslow looked as if he had found his great story, but one too 
great for him to cope with. He pushed his way out of the room. 
The people who had seen Mrs. Nicholson exposed had the sheepish, 
resentful expression of having themselves suffered exposure; and they 
hurried into their wraps with a panic eagerness to avoid getting mixed 
up in unpleasant publicity. 

“ Drive around anywhere,” Sanborn said to the man on the han- 
som which Treslow had managed to find for him. “ Go to the park,” 
he added as he helped his wife into the cab and got in after her. 

Shivering with the excitement of the scene through which she 
had passed, Mrs. Sanborn sank back in a corner of the cab. 

* Are you cold? ” he asked. 

She shook her head. Behind the veil with a heavy black border 
which she had let down over her face, he saw that her lips were trem- 
bling. He closed the apron of the cab. They drove in silence for 
several blocks through the early dusk of the September day. 

** Alice,” he asked as they turned into Central Park, “ have you 
gone to that woman’s often? ” 

“ Quite often,” she answered faintly. 

Disgust and shame at his own credulity made him break out 
bitterly against her credulity. “ And each time, I suppose, she has 
exploited our child? Each time, for the edification of the audience, 
you have embraced a doll? ” 

“No, to-day was the first time she appeared. I’d only had mes- 
sages before. Oh, you might have let me go on thinking it was 
Louise!” she cried, his bitterness calling forth her bitterness. “ It 
was all you had left me!” 

Sanborn saw that she had no idea he had been as credulous as her- 
self, and he was touched by her forlorn protest. 

“TI didn’t know you were there,” he said. “I didn’t know you 
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ever went there. For a moment, I believed, too, that Louise had 
come back.” 

His confession left her speechless. She stared at him in amaze- 
ment; then her face softened with understanding and pity. 

“ And you were as lonely as that? ” 

“ Yes.” 

For Sanborn, who had isolated himself among strangers as ig- 
norant of his child’s life as of her death, and who had come to desire 
even the perfunctory sympathy of these acquaintances, the realiza- 
tion that his loneliness had been felt equally, similarly, by his wife 
flooded his heart with comfort. He had thought of her as finding a 
kind of happiness in a hundred sentimental observances; and he saw, 
with the larger comprehension his suffering had brought him, that she 
had thought of him as stoically calm with the suppression of all 
memories. He turned toward her; she was looking straight ahead; 
he saw her pretty profile, the small, pointed chin, He experienced the 
odd sensation he always experienced when he saw her after an absence. 
In beholding her features, even more familiar to him than his own, 
and in which, as in a mirror, he had seen reflected, year after year, his 


own joys and sorrows, it was as if he came suddenly face to face with 
himself; and the part of his being that he lost when he left her, he 
found when he was with her again. To be sitting there beside her was 
the only natural thing he had done since they parted; perhaps it 
seemed natural because they had formed the habit of being together ; 
but it was a habit so rooted in mutual need that it had become more 


instinct than custom. 

This lifting of his loneliness was like the cessation of physical 
pain. He felt grateful to her, he felt very near her; and, as in the 
early days of their marriage, he desired to share his thoughts, his 
emotions, with her. 

* Alice,” he said, “ don’t you feel that it is better Louise didn’t 
come back to us this afternoon? Don’t you feel that our memory 
gives her to us more completely than she could give herself to us as an 
embodied spirit? I can shut my eyes and see her and hear her voice. 
Can’t you?” 

* Yes,” she answered softly. 

Their eyes met and lingered, and they exchanged that smile of 
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fond pride with which parents turn to each other for recognition of 


the charm of their child. 

* Just because she has lived, she never can die,” he added. 
“ That’s a sort of immortality.” 

Under the arching trees of the roadway it was growing dark. The 
driver pulled up his horse and opened the little door in the top of the 
cab. 

“ Where to now, sir? ” he asked. 

Mrs. Sanborn started nervously. “ Tell him to go to the station. 
I didn’t know it was so late, Cousin Sarah will be worried.” 

“ Drive around the park until I tell you to stop,” Sanborn said, 

The little door in the cab roof shut with a bang. 

“ T don’t know how to tell you what I want to say,” Sanborn be- 
gan. “I didn’t know I wanted to say it until a minute ago when 
you wished the cabman to drive to the station. It seemed so natural 
to be with you that I hadn’t thought how unnatural it was in the 
circumstances.” He paused, and then broke out, “ I can’t stand liv- 
ing as I have been living for the last six months. I thought I could 
go back and be the man I used to be, but I couldn’t. I’ve been utterly 
miserable.” 

His wife in her corner of the cab made no sign. 

** When I asked you to marry me, I thought I couldn’t live with- 
out you. I know now that I can live without you, but I need you 
much more than I needed you then. Alice, I want you. Will you 
come back to me? ” 

He put out his hand and found hers. 

** But you don’t love me,” she said tremulously. 

“I don’t know whether I love you or not,” he answered. “ I don’t 
feel for you as I did when we were engaged, and I can’t, any more 
than I could go back and be the man I used to be when I was just out 
of college, or any more than our child could come back to us this 
afternoon. But that I need you, I know. Will you come back to 
me? ” 

For answer his wife let him draw her to him. It was Mrs. San- 
born who broke the silence. 

“It’s queer, but I feel as I did when we drove away from the 
church together after being married. It seems as though we were 
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starting out to live our life all over again. Don’t you feel that way, 
John? ” i addi s €] 

For an instant, Sanborn had an impulse to remind his wife that 
he had just told her that a renascence of their early love was impos- 
sible; but the patience and toleration his suffering had taught him 
caused him to hold his tongue. He saw that death and sorrow had 
not made her more logical or more capable of taking his viewpoint 
than she had been before they parted; but was it any more possible 
for him to take her viewpoint? Yet, in spite of these ineradicable dif- 
ferences, their lives were united as merely similar tastes could never 
have united them. They were bound together by the innumerable ties 
of mutual experiences, by all their shared dreams and their lonely disil- 
lusions. Doubtless Alice did feel as she said—romantic love seemed 
to spring eternal in a woman’s heart—and, after all, didn’t he him- 
self feel that love was eternal? Because it had been, it always would 
be; it had the immortality of all mortal experiences, the immortality 
that had given him his child again. 

The impatient cabman had brought them to the entrance of the 
park. The lights of the Plaza and the great hotels facing it glowed 
softly through the September haze. 

Sanborn drew his wife closer to him and kissed her. His heart 
was filled with the peace that comes of the acceptance of life as it is, 
of the belief that all things work together for some large, inexplicable 
purpose. 





THE PRICE OF PRUDERY 


C. W. SALEEBY, M.D. 


AppREssING a meeting of clergymen some time ago, the present 
writer endeavored to trace back to the beginning the main cause of 
infant mortality, and endeavored to show that that lay in the natural 
ignorance of the human mother. In the discussion which followed, 
an elderly clergyman insisted that the causes had not been traced far 
enough back, maternal ignorance being itself permitted in conse- 
quence of our national prudery. 

Ever since that day one has come to see more and more clearly 
that the criticism was just. Maternal ignorance is a natural fact 
of human kind, and destroys infant life everywhere, though prudery 
be or be not a local phenomenon. But where vast organizations exist 
for the remedying of ignorance, prudery indeed is responsible for the 
neglect of ignorance on the most important of all subjects. Let it 
not be supposed for a moment that in this protest one desires, even 
for the highest ends, to impart such knowledge as would involve sully- 
ing the bloom of youth. It is not necessary to destroy the charm 
of innocence in order to remedy certain kinds of ignorance; nor are 
prudery and modesty identical. Whatever prudery may be when 
analyzed, it seems perfectly fair to charge it as the substantial cause 
of the ignorance in which the young generation grows up, as to 
matters which vitally concern its health and that of future genera- 
tions. Let us now observe in brief the price of prudery thus ar- 
raigned. 

There is, first, that large proportion of infant mortality which is 
due to maternal ignorance. The nation has had the young mother 
alt school for many years; much devotion and money liave been spent 
upon her. Yet it is necessary to pass an Act ensuring, if possible, 
that when she is confronted with the great business of her life—which 
is the care of a baby—within thirty-six hours the fact shall be made 
known to some one who, racing for life against time, may haply reach 
her soon enough to remedy the ignorance which would otherwise very 
likely bury her baby. Prudery has decreed that while at school she 
should learn nothing of such matters. For the matter of that she 
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may even have attended a three-year course in science or technology, 
and be a miracle of information on the keeping of accounts, the test- 
ing of drains, and the principles of child psychology; but it has not 
been thought suitable to discuss with her the care of a baby. How 
could any nice-minded teacher care to put such ideas into a girl’s 
head? Never having noticed a child with a doll, we have somehow 
failed to realize that Nature, her Ancient Mother and ours, is not 
above putting into her head, when she can scarcely toddle, the ideas 
at which we pretend to blush. Prudery on this topic, and with such 
consequences, is not much less than blasphemy against life and the 
most splendid purposes towards which the individual, “ but a wave 
of the wild sea,”’ can be consecrated. 

This question of the care of babies offers us much less excuse for 
its neglect than do questions concerned with the circumstances ante- 
cedent to the babies’ appearance. Yet we are blameworthy, and dis- 
astrously so, here also. Prudery insists that boys and girls shall be 
left to learn anyhow. ‘That is not what it says, but that is what it 
does. It feebly supposes not merely that ignorance and innocence 
are identical, but that, failing the parent, the doctor, the teacher, and 
the clergyman—and probably all these do fail—ignorance will remain 
ignorant. There are others, however, who always lie in wait, whether 
by word of mouth or the printed word, and since youth will in any 
case learn—except in the case of a few rare and pure souls—we have 
to ask ourselves whether we prefer that these matters shall be asso- 
ciated in its mind with the cad round the corner or the groom or the 
chauffeur who instructs the boy, the domestic servant who instructs 
the girl, and with all those notions of guilty secrecy and of mis- 
placed levity which are entailed; or with the idea that it is right and 
wise to understand these matters in due measure because their con- 
cerns are the greatest in human life. 

After puberty, and during early adolescence, when a certain 
amount of knowledge has been acquired, we leave youth free to learn 
lies from advertisements, carefully calculated to foster the tendency 


to hypochondria, which is often associated with such matters. 


It is the ignorance conditioned by prudery that is responsible 
later on for many criminal marriages ; contracted, it may be, with the 
blind blessing of Church and State, which, however, the laws of hered- 
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ity and infection rudely ignore. Parents cannot bring themselves to 
inquire into matters which profoundly concern the welfare of the 
daughter for whom they propose to make what appears to be a good 
marriage. They desire, of course, that her children shalk be healthy 
and whole-minded; they do not desire that marriage should be for 
her the beginning of disease, from the disastrous effects of which she 
may never recover. But these are delicate matters, and prudery for- 
bids that they should be inquired into; yet every father who permits 
his daughter to marry without having satisfied himself on these 
points is guilty, at the least, of grave delinquency of duty, and may, 
in effect, be conniving at disasters and desolations of which he will not 
live to see the end. 

Society, from the highest to the lowest of its strata, is afflicted 
with certain forms of understood and eminently preventable disease, 
any public mention of which by mouth or pen involves serious risk of 
various kinds. Prudery, again, is largely responsible for the con- 
tinuance of these evils at a time when we have so much precise knowl- 
edge regarding their nature and the possibility of their prevention. 
Medical science cannot make distinctions between one disease and 
another, nor between one sin and another, as prudery does. Prudery 
says that such and such is vice, that its consequences in the form of 
disease are the penalties imposed by its inexorable god upon the 
guilty and the innocent, the living and the unborn alike, and that 
therefore our ordinary attitude towards disease cannot here be main- 
tained. Physiological science, however, knowing what it knows re- 


garding food and alcohol, and air and exercise and diet, can readily 
demonstrate that the gout from which Mrs. Grundy suffers is also a 
penalty for sin; none the less because it is not so hideously dispropor- 
tionate, in its measure and in its incidence, to the gravity of the 
offence. These moral distinctions between one disease and another 


have little or no meaning for medical science, and are more often 
than not immoral. 

It would be none too easy to show that the medical profession in 
any country has yet used its tremendous power in this direction. 
Professions, of course, do not move as a whole, and we must not 
expect the universal laws of institutions to find an exception here. 
But though they do not move, they can be moved. It is when the 
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public has been educated in the elements of these matters, and has 
been taught to see what the consequences of prudery are, that the 
necessary forces will be brought into action. Meanwhile, what we 
call the social evil is almost entirely left to the efforts made in Rescue 
Homes and the like. It is much more than doubtful whether Rescue 
Homes—the only method which Mrs. Grundy will tolerate—are the 
best way of dealing with this problem, even if the people who worked 
in them had the right kind of outlook upon the matter, and even if 
their numbers were indefinitely multiplied. Everyone who has de- 
voted a moment’s thought to the question knows perfectly well that 
this is merely beginning at the end, and therefore all but futile. I 
mention the matter here to make the point that the one measure which 
prudery permits is just the most useless, ill-devised, and literally pre- 
posterous with which this tremendous problem can be mocked. 

The two forms of disease to which we must refer are appalling in 
their consequences, both for the individual and the future. In tech- 
nical language they are called contagious ; meaning that the infection 
is conveyed not through the air as, say, in the case of measles or 
small-pox, but by means of contact with some infected surface—it 
may be a lip in the act of kissing, a cup in drinking, a towel in wash- 
ing, and so forth. Of both these terrible diseases this is true. They 
therefore rank, like leprosy, as amongst the most eminently prevent- 
able diseases. Leprosy has in consequence been completely extermi- 
nated in Anglo-Saxon countries, but though venereal disease—the 
name of the two contagions considered together—diminishes, it is 
still abundant everywhere and in all classes of society. I declare with 
all the force of which I am capable that, many and daily as are the 
abominations for which posterity will hold us up to execration, there 
is none more abominable in its immediate and remote consequences, 
none less capable of apology than the daily destruction of healthy 
and happy womanhood, whether in marriage or outside it, by means 
of these diseases. At all times this is horrible, and it is more espe- 
cially horrible when the helpless victim is destroyed with the blessing 
of the Church and the State, parents and friends; everyone of whom 
should ever after go in sackcloth and ashes for being privy to such a 
deed. 


The present writer, for one, being a private individual, the servant 
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of the public, and responsible to no body smaller than the public, has 
long declined and will continue to decline to join the hateful con- 
spiracy of silence, in virtue of which these daily horrors lie at the door 
of the most honored and respected individuals and professions in the 
community. More especially at the doors of the Church and the 
medical profession there lies the burden of shame that, as great or- 
ganized bodies having vast power, they should concern themselves, 
as they daily do, with their own interests and honor, without realizing 
that where things like these are permitted by their silence, their honor 
is smirched beyond repair in whatever Eyes there be that regard. 

I propose therefore to say that which at the least cannot but 
have the effect of saving at any rate a few girls somewhere through- 
out the English-speaking world from one or other or both of these 
diseases, and their consequences. Let those only who have ever saved 
a single human being from such horrors dare to utter a word against 
the plain speaking which may save one woman now. 

Something ie known by the general public of the individuak con- 
sequences of the first disease. It is known by many, also, that there 
are babies being born alive but rotted through for life. Further, it 
is not at all generally known, though the fact is established, that of 
the comparatively few survivors to adult life from amongst such 
babies, some may transmit the disease even to the third generation. 
There is a school of so-called moralists who regard all this as the 
legitimate and providential punishment for vice, even though ten inno- 
cent be destroyed for one guilty. Such moralists, more loathsome 
than the disease itself, may be left in the gathering gloom to the com- 
pany of their ghastly creed. 

The public knowledge of the first of these diseases, though far 
short of the truth, is not nearly so inadequate as that of the second. 
“ No worse than a bad cold” is the kind of lie with which youth is 
fooled. The disease may sometimes be little worse than a bad cold in 
men, though very often it is far more serious; it may kill, may cause 
lasting damage to the coverings of the heart and to the joints, and 
often may prevent all possibility of future fatherhood. 

These evils sink almost into insignificance when compared with the 
far graver consequences in women. Our knowledge of this subject 
is comparatively recent, being necessarily based upon the discovery 
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of the microbe that causes the disease. Now that it can be identified, 
we learn that a vast proportion of the illnesses and disorders peculiar 
to women have this cause, and it constantly leads to the operations, 
now daily carried out in all parts of the world, which involve opening 
the body, and all that that may entail. Curable in its early stages 
in men, it is scarcely curable in women except by means of a grave 
abdominal operation, involving much risk to life and only to be un- 
dertaken after much suffering has failed to be met by less drastic 
means. ‘The various consequences in other parts of the body may 
and do occur in women as in men, Perhaps the most characteristic 
consequence of the disease in both sexes is sterility; this being much 
more conspicuously the case in women, and being the more cruel in 
their case. 

Of course large numbers of women are infected with these diseases 
before marriage and apart from it, but one or both of them constitute 
the most important of the bridegroom’s wedding presents, in count- 
less cases every year, all over the world. The unfortunate bride falls 
ill after marriage; she may be speedily cured; very often she is ill for 
life, though major surgery may relieve her; and in a large number of 


cases she goes forever without children. One need scarcely refer to 
the remoter consequences to the nervous system, including such dis- 


eases as locomotor ataxia, and general paralysis of the insane; the 
latter of which is known to be increasing amongst women. Even 
in these few words, which convey to the layman no idea whatever of 
the pains and horrors, the shocking erosion of beauty, the deformi- 
ties, the insanities, incurable blindness of infants, and so forth, that 
follow these diseases, enough will yet have been said to indicate the 
supreme importance of publicity. 

There is no need to horrify or scandalize or disgust young woman- 
hood, but it is perfectly possible in the right way and at the right 
time to give instruction as to certain facts, and whilst quite admitting 
that there are hosts of other things which we must desire to teach, 
I maintain that this also must we do and not leave the others undone. 
It is untrue that it is necessary to excite morbid curiosity, that there 
is the slightest occasion to give nauseous or suggestive details, or 
that the most scrupulous reticence in handling the matter is incom- 
patible with complete efficiency. Such assertions will certainly be 
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made by those who have done nothing, never will do anything, and 
desire that nothing shall be done; they are nothing, let them be 
treated as nothing. 

It is supposed by some that instruction in these matters must be 
useless because, in point of fact, imperious instincts will have their 
way. It is nonsense. Here, as in so many other cases, the words of 
Burke are true—Fear is the mother of safety. It is always the 
tempter’s business to suggest to his victim that there is no danger. 
Often and often, if convinced there is danger, and danger of another 
kind than any he refers to, she will be saved. This may be less true 
of young men. In them the racial instinct is stronger, and perhaps 
a smaller number will be protected by fear, but no one can seriously 
doubt that the fear born of knowledge would certainly protect many 
young women. 

There is also the possible criticism, made by a school of moralists 
for whom I have nothing but contempt so entire that I will not at- 
tempt to disguise it, who maintain that these are unworthy motives 
to which to appeal, and that the good act or the refraining from an 
evil one, effected by means of fear, is of no value to God. In the 
same breath, however, these moralists will preach the doctrine of hell. 
We reply that we merely substitute for their doctrine of hell—which 
used to be somewhere under the earth, but is now who knows where— 
the doctrine of a hell upon the earth, which we wish youth of both 
sexes to fear; and that if the life of this world, both present and to 
come, be thereby served, we bow the knee to no deity whom that ser- 
vice does not please. 

How then, should we proceed? 

It seems to me that instruction in this matter may well be delayed 
until the danger is near at hand. This is not really education for 
parenthood in the more general sense. That, on sane eugenic prin- 


ciples, can scarcely begin too soon; it is, further, something vastly 
more than mere instruction, though instruction is one of its instru- 
ments. But here what we require is simply definite instruction to a 
definite end and in relation to a definite danger. At some stage or 
other, before emerging into danger, youth of both sexes must learn 
the elements of the physiology of sex, and must be made acquainted 
with the existence and the possible results of venereal disease. A 


* 
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father or a teacher may very likely find it almost impossible to speak 
to a boy; even though he has screwed his courage up almost to the 
sticking place, the boy’s bright and innocent eyes disarm him. Un- 
fortunately boys are often less innocent than they look. There ex- 
ists far more information among youth of both sexes than we sup- 
pose ; only it is all colored by pernicious and dangerous elements, the 
fruit of our cowardice and neglect. Let us confine ourselves to the 
case of the girl. 

Before a girl of the more fortunate classes goes out into society, 
she must be protected in some way or another. If she be, for in- 
stance, convent bred, or if she come from an ideal home, it may very 
well be and often is that she needs no instruction whatever, because 
she is in fact already made unapproachable by the tempter. Fortu- 
nate indeed is such a girl. But those forming this well-guarded class 
are few, and parents and guardians may often be deceived and assume 
more than they are entitled to. At any rate, for the vast majority of 
girls some positive instruction is necessary. It is the mother who 
must undertake this responsible and difficult task before she admits 
the girl to the perils of the world. Further, by some means or other, 
instruction must be afforded for the ever-increasing army of girls who 
go out to business. It is to me a never ceasing marvel that loving 
parents, devoted to their daughters’ welfare, should fail in this cardi- 
nal and critical point of duty, so constantly as they do. 

This paper may be read not by the girl who is contemplating 
marriage, but by one or both of her parents. If the reader be such 
an one I here charge him or her with the solemn responsibility which is 
theirs whether they realize it or not. You desire your daughter’s 
welfare; you wish her to be healthy and happy in her married life; 
perhaps your heart rejoices at the thought of grand-children; you 
concern yourself with your prospective son-in-law’s character, with 
his income and prospects; you wish him to be steady and sober; you 
would rather that he came of a family not conspicuous for morbid 
tendencies. All this is well and as it should be; yet there is that to 
be considered which, whilst it is only negative, and should not have 
to be considered at all, yet takes precedence of all these other ques- 
tions. No combination of advantages is worth the dust in the bal- 
ance when weighed against either of these diseases in a prospective 
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son-in-law: infection is not a matter of chance but of certainty or 
little short of it. Everything may seem fair and full of promise, 
yet there may be that in the case which will wreck all. 

It follows, therefore, that parents or guardians are guilty of a 
grave dereliction of duty if they neglect to satisfy themselves in time 
on this point. Doubtless, in the great majority of cases no harm 
will be done. But in the rest irreparable harm is often done, and 
the innocent, ignorant girl who has been betrayed by father and 
mother and. husband alike, may turn upon you all, perhaps on her 
death-bed, perhaps with the blasted future in her arms, and say “This 
is your doing: behold your deed.” 

It is just because public opinion is so potent, and, like all other 
powers, so potent either. for good or for evil, that its present disas- 
trous workings are the more deplorable. The power is there, and it 
means well, though it does disastrously ill. Public opinion ought to 
be decided upon these matters; it ought to be powerful and effective. 
We shall never come out into the daylight until it is; we shall not be 
saved by laws, nor by medical knowledge, nor by the admonitions of 
the Churches. Our salvation lies only in a healthy public opinion, 
not less effective and not more well-meaning than public opinion is 
at present, but informed where it is now ignorant, and profoundly im- 
pressed with the importance of realities as it now is with the impor- 
tance of appearances. 





ANTI-CLERICALISM IN FRANCE 


KENNETH BELL 


A dialogue between Mn. Curusert, an English country gentle- 
man, and his guests, M. Gustave Fuampert, Deputy and Member of 
the Moderate Left in the French Chamber; and M. ix Comre pr 
Buissac, formerly Deputy and Member of the Right: lately resigned. 


I 
The French Revolution 


Mr. Cuthbert. It would be interesting to discover exactly why 
it is that though France is a Republic and the French the most intelli 
gent people in Europe, there is so little freedom of thought and so 
little civil liberty there. 

M. Flambert. ‘The reason is that France is still in bondage to the 
Catholic Church. 

M. de Brissac, The reason is that France is still under the 
tyranny of the Revolution, 

Mr. Cuthbert, But in England we have had at least two revolu 
tions and we still have an established Church. 

M. Flambert,. In England you have forgotten your revolutions 
because their results have been achieved, In 1641 you disposed once 
for all of the attempt of Laud to introduce uniformity in Religion. 


Since then the Anglican Church has maintained a precarious position 


checked on the one side by Parliamentary control, on the other by in 
numerable rival sects. ‘There is no parallel between your established 
Church and our recently disestablished one. Again in the century 
following 1688 you disposed once for all of the chances of the Stuart 
dynasty in England. Since 1760 you have had no Jacobites. The suc 
cessors of George III have had no serious rivals for their throne, All 
Englishmen are agreed in the comfortable faith that their form of 
government is the best in the world, ‘There is no such moral unity in 
France, ‘The Catholics have never whole-heartedly accepted the Rev- 
olution. 
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M. de Brissac. No: because to do so in your sense would be to be 
false to France. The Revolution was, and is, a purely destructive 
movement. It swept away the ancient civilization, the old corporate 
life which French history had slowly created, and put in their place 
—what? The childish and self-contradictory formula: Liberty, 
Equality and Fraternity—liberty to the informer, equality before the 
guillotine, fraternity in the tumbril. This was the motto of the men 
who cut up our provinces into departments, desecrated Notre Dame, 
destroyed our educational system, had our judges elected by popular 
vote, shattered the throne, the nobility and the Church, and replaced 
them by the most grinding of all forms of tyranny, the tyranny of 
universal suffrage, the tyranny of the ignorant, of the unbalanced, of 
the undisciplined. It was, I repeat, a purely destructive movement. 
I’rance may well envy England where it is still true that “ orders and 
degrees jar not with liberty but well consist,” where the liberties of 
the parent, of the churchman, of the lawyer, of the schoolmaster, of 
the professor, even of the soldier, are still respected, where some in 
stitutions, at any rate, are still safe from the leveling zeal of the 
popular nominee, 

Mr. Cuthbert. Well, there are some people, landowners espe- 
cially, who would not agree with you. Vested interests are not quite 
so reverently treated here as they once were. 

M. Flambert. Exactly: what M. de Brissac calls liberties, I call 
privileges. The Revolution was destructive, I grant, but destructive 
of injustice, of monopoly, of tyranny, and of privilege. The liberty 
of the noblesse and the clergy not to pay taxes, the liberty of the 
censor to throw an author into prison for telling the truth, the liberty 
of the rich to oppress the poor, of the educated to keep the unedu- 
cated in ignorance, are liberties which are, indeed, contradictory to 
equality and fraternity. The Revolution destroyed them in the name 
of the right of all men equally to be free. Its work will not be done 
till the privileges of the few have finally ceased to conflict with the 
freedom of all but themselves. 

Mr. Cuthbert. Then the Revolution is still in progress in France? 

M. Flambert. Yes. That is the point. We must not be false to 
our history. In 1789 France came forward in Europe as the apostle 
of Democracy. The Renaissance was Italian, the Reformation was 
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German, the third great impetus to the emancipation of humanity 
was preéminently French. The Sovereignty of the People, pro- 
claimed by Rousseau, must be worked out to its logical conclusion by 
France. Hitherto there have been innumerable difficulties in the way, 
for every advance has had its accompanying reaction. All depends— 
for the future—on how we carry forward the work of our great prede- 
cessors. 

M. de Brissac. Yet I too can invoke history. Only I go further 
back. French history does not begin for me in 1789. It is not only 
since then that France has given the lead to Europe. Since the days 
of Charlemagne she has stood for civilization, for intelligence and 
for chivalry. She fought the Crusades. She created Gothic archi- 
tecture. St. Bernard, St. Louis and St. Jeanne d’Arc are her na- 
tional heroes. Pascal, Bossuet and Fénelon were Frenchmen. Vol- 
taire was not our first writer any more than Dumouriez was our first 
general. The French tongue, the most perfect vehicle of luminous 
thought since Greek became a dead language, was moulded in the 
service of the Church. French art, still supreme in Europe, was 
never so spontaneous or so eloquent of national endeavor as when it 
was devoted to the same service; the chivalry of French arms won its 
spurs at the head of United Christendom. France is la fille ainée de 
Véglise. The old ordered life, the simple faith, the traditional edu- 
cation of Catholicism made France great. She will never be great 
again till she returns to the belief of her fathers. It is not we who 
are false to her history. 

Mr. Cuthbert. Still, the Middle Ages are a long way away now. 
France cannot be blamed for looking to the future. 

M. de Brissac. Agreed. But that is exactly what the friends of 
M. Flambert will not do. It is he who is the real reactionary, for he 
wishes to preserve the atmosphere of the Revolution, whereas we wish 
France to advance, as she has always done on the traditional lines 
of her policy. It is the object of the Radicals to keep up in French 
life the bitterness, the heated passions, the murderous antagonisms 
which are inevitable in a revolutionary era. It is as if Walpole should 
have treated his political opponents as Cromwell treated his. This 
constant invocation of the rancors of the past, this insistence on the 


logical working out of the destructive principles of a long-past up- 
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heaval, are a fatal obstacle in the way of Progress. “ Le Cléricalisme, 
voila l’ennemi!”” What a motto to carry into public life! 

Mr. Cuthbert. It has certainly seemed to me that it is one of the 
misfortunes of France that she can forget nothing of her history. It 
is less intelligent, no doubt, but also safer to do as we do here—and 
let bygones be bygones. A long memory is a dangerous thing in 
politics. 


II 
The Atmosphere of Public Life 


M. Flambert. That may be so. But it is perhaps in part re- 
sponsible for what seems to me the fault in England and the vice in 
American public life—the lack of real principles dividing the parties. 
All are opportunists anxious only to catch votes. ‘The Conservatives 
in office calmly take over the programme of the outgoing Liberals. 
There is no consistency in party programmes, nor in the careers of 
public men. In many ways Disraeli was more of a Radical than 
Gladstone. The Liberals seem to devote themselves to proving that 
they are more Conservative than Radical, the Conservatives that 
they are rather Liberals than Tories. The Socialists alone have a 
definitely thought-out programme based on logical principles. They 
alone cannot be accused of timidity and opportunism. 

Mr. Cuthbert. Well, but in England we are apt to think that the 
only justification of the party system is that it leads to compromise. 
Nothing frightens us more than an outburst of party spirit, which we 
tuke to indicate a tendency to sacrifice the national welfare on the 
altars of personal convictions. The Opposition exists to act as a 
brake on the Government. We rely on a black and white party be- 
tween them to produce a gray policy. 

M. de Brissac. That is certainly not the atmosphere of French 
public life. There the object of debate is not to arrive at a com- 


promise, but to inflame passions, to vindicate principles, to arouse op- 
position and enthusiasm. The atmosphere of the British House of 
Commons when a bill is in committee would bore us all to extinction. 
We must have oratory, we must have drama, we must have logic. It 
is for this reason that I am convinced at heart that the form of gov- 
ernment invented by you is unsuited for us. I agree with you, Mr. 
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Cuthbert, that great national interests ought not to be discussed or 
settled in a fever of passion. The Latin races are too excitable, too 
passionate, and too logical for Parliamentary government. Hence 
the disease of French public life. France is too intellectual and too 
feminine to govern herself. She requires to rule her a man, and a 
man of action. 


III 
Foreign Policy 


M. Flambert. In other words M. de Brissac’s party is not whole- 
heartedly Republican. In spite of the efforts of Leo XIII, it is 
obvious that a convinced Catholic cannot genuinely rally to the 
Republic. There is a complete opposition of principle between the 
two. In the sphere of foreign policy, to take one example, the 
Catholic is preoccupied with other interests than those of France. 
Undeterred by the ghastly failure of Napoleon III, in the face of 
the fact that even Spain is breaking with the Vatican, that Italy, 
Germany, and now Portugal, have refused to acknowledge the right 
of the Pope to intervene in State affairs, he would have the most in- 
telligent people in Europe come forward as the champions of a medie- 
val theory and defend the temporal power. France is to refuse to 
treat with ordinary courtesy the Government of Italy, because the 
Pope is foolish enough to continue to quarrel with the masters of 
Rome. In memory of the Crusades, the country of Danton and Vic- 
tor Hugo is to insult the country of Garibaldi. Once already the 
French Republic has soiled its honor by destroying the Republic of 
Rome and restoring a medieval despotism. It will never do so again. 

M. de Brissac. I am as jealous of the honor of France as any- 
one, but I do not see that it is safe in the hands of either the So- 
cialist agitators or the Jewish financiers who between them direct your 
foreign policy. Patriotism is certainly not a strong point with 
either. The Socialist is the enemy, whether he avows it or not, of the 
Army, and any day prefers a British or German workingman on 
strike to the honest bourgeois who is the backbone of his own country 
Because of the internal difficulties of Russia, he opposed the alliance, 
the conclusion of which was a vital step forward in the recovery of 
France after 1870. The Jewish capitalists who negotiate our loans 
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are equally cosmopolitan, for to them France is one only among in- 
numerable lands of exile, all to be exploited for the advantage of 
their race. The Jews’ control of the Freemasons, who in their turn 
have the allegiance of the workingman, makes possible an unholy alli- 
ance between capital and labor which, so it seems to me, agree only 
in a conspiracy against the honor of France. At least you will allow 
that one may prefer the dictation of the head of the Catholic Church, 
to that of the Director of the Jewish Syndicate? 

Mr. Cuthbert. Then you really think there was something at 
the back of the Dreyfus case? 

M. de Brissac. The Dreyfus case was a bad pretext for a thor- 
oughly justifiable outbreak. Dreyfus was innocent. But the accu- 
sations which were concentrated on him were thoroughly earned by 
those whose policy he was taken to typify. The subsequent history of 
France shows only too clearly that the anti-Catholic organizations 
were determined to dispose once for all of Catholicism, and make 
France stand at home and abroad for militant atheism. The Army, 
which was loyal to the Church, has been betrayed by this policy: the 
Dreyfus case was a blind struggle on the part of both to defend them- 
selves against the enemies of their God. It was unfortunate that they 
found so bad a pretext. 

M. Flambert. It was indeed: for the honor of France and of the 
French Army which they claimed to defend came out of the Dreyfus 
case besmirched in the eyes of Europe. The Catholics did not improve 
their prestige by standing up in the name of Christianity against the 
defence by a free-thinker of obvious justice. The Dreyfus case 
alone is enough to justify the subsequent policy of the Republic. 

M. de Brissac. Yes, unfortunately for us and for France, the 
Republic which cannot forgive us for using the guilt of Dreyfus to 
defend our cause, has gone on to use his innocence as a pretext for the 
proscription of the ancient religion of France. 


IV 
The Concordat 


Mr. Cuthbert. But surely Catholicism has not been proscribed? 
The Church has merely been disestablished and facilities have been 
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granted by which the resources of the Church, apart from the State 
endowment, can still be held by voluntary associations of the faithful, 
though they cannot be increased. 

M. Flambert. In fact, the Republic, being anxious to avoid any 
future interference of the Vatican in its home or foreign policy, has 
simply set free the Church from its ill-assorted union with the State. 
Henceforth each is free to go its own way. 

M. de Brissac. No, that is not so. The State is now free to at- 
tack the Church. The last barrier has been thrown down which pro- 
tected the Church from the hostility of the Republic. The Concordat 
was one of the great pieces of constructive work by which Napoleon 
repaired the ravages of the Revolution. At least it gave to Bishops 
and Curés a legal status, and though the State was forever trying to 
undermine that status, still it could not openly flout the Concordat. 
The Bishop was at least a functionary. The Revolution has de- 
stroyed the religious orders, it can now go on to destroy the secular 
clergy. 

Mr. Cuthbert. Well, but is a bishop any freer for being a 
State functionary? I should have said that nothing could have been 
more trying to him than the constant effort to reconcile his position 
as a Government official with his allegiance to the Pope. At once a 
Frenchman loyal to the Pope and in the pay of the Government, he 
must surely have despaired of being simultaneously a good patriot, a 
good Catholic, and a good official. Especially as the Government 
was, I gather, only too anxious to bring out the incompatibilities of 
his position. 

M. de Brissac. 1 know that many good Catholics are disposed to 
welcome the Separation. Still I cannot but feel that, in the first place, 
it makes us even more defenceless against anti-clericalism, and sec- 
ondly, that it is now evén less possible for us than it was before to 
fight against the blasphemous and disloyal policy which would make 
France stand for atheism—the Godless School and the Godless State. 

Mr. Cuthbert. Would you not do well, then, to accept the law of 
associations? 

M. de Brissac. No, because that law maintains all the disadvan- 
tages of the Concordat with none of its advantages. It still leaves the 
State with a handle against the Church, which has no legal position 
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against the State. For who decides what constitutes a legal asso- 
ciation? Not the ecclesiastical authorities, but the civil. Two rival 
associations form in the same parish. Both demand the possession of 
the parish church and its resources. It is the State court which de- 
cides between them. And can we trust the State to decide in the in- 
terests of the Church? No one who knows French conditions will 
say that we can. Better abandon all our material resources and 
throw ourselves on the generosity of the faithful than allow an atheis- 
tic State to pronounce upon the orthodoxy of a Catholic association. 

M. Flambert. Nevertheless the law of associations represents an 
attempt on the part of the Government to disregard its extreme sup- 
porters’ views and to come to terms with the Church. The responsi- 
bility for declining this offer of conciliation lies on you—or rather on 
the Vatican, whose intransigeant policy is not approved by many 
of the more moderate bishops. 

M. de Brissac. We resent this attempt to separate us from our 
head. We distrust the law of associations because we are convinced 
that it would be the pretext for endless petty interference with our 
Church. Timemus Danaos et dona ferentes. We cannot trust the 
Republicans, for it is clear that their object is our extermination. 
The justice and clemency of which they talk are mere words. Look 
at their educational campaign. 

Mr. Cuthbert. There certainly the intransigeance seems to be on 
the other side. 


v 
Education 


M. Flambert. The reason is that to which I referred just now. 
As in foreign politics, so in education, there can be no compromise 
with the Catholic Church. The spirit of Laud which you exorcised in 
1641, lives on in the Church. Its aim is two-fold. First, as I have 
said, to control the foreign policy of France in the interests of a for- 
eign potentate. Secondly, by establishing a monopoly of education 
to control the national mind in the interests of a reactionary policy. 
The social degradation of the masses, whom we aspire to rouse to in- 
tellectual life, to elevate to true citizenship, to fire with public spirit, 
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is to be perpetuated under the bondage of a degrading superstition. 
The poor are to be solaced, or rather drugged, in this life by illusory 
promises for the next. The progress of Science, the betterment of 
social conditions, are as impossible, so long as clericalism remains, as 
the political independence of France. Then again, we have not even 
Napoleon’s motive for suffering all this. He supported Catholicism 
because he could rely on it to inculcate loyalty to himself. As I have 
said, the result of Catholic teaching is to undermine the Republic. 
Any régime, says Rome, except that of Universal Suffrage! 

M. de Brissac. My answer is that the very offences of which you 
accuse us are those which you yourselves commit. You accuse us of 
aiming at an educational monopoly. You have captured an educa- 
tional monopoly. You have closed Catholic schools, proscribed Cath- 
olic teaching. In its place you have put what you consider to be the 
teaching of Truth. In our view it is as pernicious a system of error 
as in your view is our faith. You teach dogmatic atheism. You ig 
nore God. You deny immortality, we affirm it. You give a materi- 
alistic explanation of the universe, we a spiritual. Why should you 
be right and we wrong? Your science gives as little certainty as does 
our faith. If we have not solved the problem of existence, neither 
have you. You may say that we claim to have done so and you do 
not. But you are just as dogmatic in your rejection of our explana- 
tion as we are in its affirmation. Again, you accuse us of degrading 
and deceiving the masses. You take away from them what we offer 
—the hope of Heaven. What do you give them instead? The prom- 
ise, of which you offer no guarantee, of an earthly millennium. We 
face the facts—there will always be misery, inequality and injustice 
in human life: it can never fulfil its own purpose. You refuse to face 
the facts—instead of teaching patience and endurance and discipline, 
you teach false hopes and a false ideal. They carry out your teach- 
ing—there is a Railway strike, and what do you do? “ You take a 
firm grip of the situation ”—in other words, you postpone your mil- 
lennium indefinitely and call out the soldiers. The result is that your 
First Minister goes about for months in fear of his life from the over- 
zealous attentions of his former friends, the anarchists. So much 
for Liberty, Equality, Fraternity, Free Thought and State Educa- 
tion! We may felicitate Portugal on following our example. 
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VI 
The Right of Minorities 


M. Flambert. Indeed we may. For these agitations are only the 
inconveniences of progress, not its goal. It is better that the work- 
ingman should be discontented than that he should suffer in silence. 
Moreover, the weathering of such storms as these are all testimonies 
to the Republic. Backed by the vast majority of the people, it can 
defy at once its too extreme supporters and its treacherous enemies. 
It is true that, as Victor Hugo prophesied, the advent of Universal 
Suffrage has ended the epoch of the Barricades. Liberty need no 
longer have recourse to Revolution to obtain her demands. 

M. de Brissac. No, for the simple reason that her oppressors are 
now too strong for her. Yours is a despotism not even tempered by 
assassination. You accuse us of being false to the régime of Univer- 
sal Suffrage. But to disregard the rights of the minority is the worst 
offence of which Democracy can be capable, for thereby it becomes the 
worst of all tyrannies. In the name of Liberty, Equality and Fra- 
ternity you, like your model Robespierre, like your prophet Rousseau, 
believe in liberty only for those who agree with you. Even the 
Ancien Régime was not a Reign of Terror, and that is what you have 
set up in France. 

M. Flambert. If that be so, which, of course, I deny, it is that 
we, like Robespierre, have been forced to it, by your attempts to main- 
tain a worse one. It was the émigrés who made the September massa- 
cres necessary. It is the reactionary ultramontanism, the insane vio- 
lence of the clergy, which makes it necessary to shatter their authority 
in France. If our régime is a tyranny, what did you make of the 
reign of Charles X, what would you have made of the rule of Na- 
poleon IIT? 


VII 
Church and State 


Mr. Cuthbert. It would seem that either Church or State, or both, 
are putting forward excessive claims, thereby endangering civil 
liberty. 
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M. Flambert. But the State is French and modern, and the 
Church is Roman and medieval. Can modern France really allow 
herself to be dedicated to the Sacred Heart? Can she sit by and 
watch all the antiquated machinery of miracle-working being used to 
enslave the intelligence of a free people? Can she allow her women, 
with their vast personal and political influence—far greater than in 
Teutonic countries—to receive in the confessional the mot d’ordre 
which may determine the future of French families, French husbands, 
even of ministries and of France itself? We are bound, in the name 
of Liberty, to fight this mysterious, sinister and treacherous influence 
which is sapping our homes and our politics. 

M. de Brissac. The priest, however, you forget to mention is a 
Frenchman. The Freemason is possibly a Jew, certainly a cosmo- 
politan. Liberty and toleration are alike at the mercy of his machina- 
tions. His influence is at least as sinister, at least as mysterious as 
that of the Jesuit. Might not these two bogeys be allowed to cancel 
one another out? 

Mr. Cuthbert. Both in fact seem to an Englishman rather like 
children’s bogeys. 

MM. Flambert and de Brissac (together). You do not under- 
stand the Latin temperament, nor the situation in France. 

M. Flambert. At any rate, you will acknowledge that Democ- 
racy implies Education. You must, as your own Sir Robert Lowe 
said, “‘ Educate your masters.” Voters must be educated in order to 
vote freely. Bonapartism was based on the manipulation of the ig- 
norant voter. Only the educated man can appreciate or defend the 
priceless benefits of self-government. That moral unity, that uni- 
versal conviction that political liberty is a national inheritance, which 
you have in England, we are striving for in France. 

Mr. Cuthbert. But is not your method rather hasty and violent? 
Lloyd George would like to have moral unity on the subject of the 
taxation of land values. But he does not at once expel all Tory 
schoolmasters, shut up Eton and Winchester, and bring out a new 
series of elementary school text-books in which Dukes are convicted 
of every crime and he himself given semi-divine honors. 

M. de Brissac. No, because England is a free country. Everyone 
from the anarchist in Hyde Park to the university professor can teach 
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what he likes up to a point which is decided not by the State, but by 
the Law. In France the State is everywhere, it can leave no one and 
nothing alone. Before its influence the Law is as powerless as is 
public opinion. A long course of centralization, the steady dispersal 
of all the influences or corporations which could stand out against the 
action of the State, has finally destroyed civil liberty in France. 
“ What an Englishman asks of a lawyer,” it has been said, “ a French- 
man asks of an official.”” Such a habit of mind is fatal to liberty, for 
it means that there is no longer the possibility of resistance to the 
tyranny of an omnipotent Government. Napoleon I heard of a 
successful private schoolmaster. ‘* Who is this man,” he said, “ who 
keeps three hundred people in his house without my knowledge? ”— 
and he made him a Professor in the University of France and drafted 
all his boys into the State schools. This is still the spirit of French 
government. The State must do everything; and the suppression of 
minorities is its special duty. No wonder my co-religionists in Can- 
ada prefer the Union Jack to the Tricolor. 

M. Flambert. That is all very well. But is Canada a nation? 
No, and never will be till someone or something brings it about that 
its people can all speak a common tongue. Why did Great Britain 
fight the South African War? ‘To settle the racial question. They 
have not done it. South Africa will be cursed with racialism indefi- 
nitely. You can leave too much outside the sphere of State action. 

Mr. Cuthbert. We are content to leave the solution of such prob- 
lems as these to time. 

M. Flambert. We cannot wait on a process. The great disaster 
of 1870, the still threatening power of Germany, makes national re- 
construction imperative. In England your national homogeneity is 
already secure. Yet even you do not grant Home Rule to Ireland. 
We have an Ireland in our very midst. 


. M. de Brissac. And your treatment of us will have the same re- 
sults as the English treatment of Ireland. The oppressor of freedom 
of thought is always made to pay in kind for his oppression. You 
refuse to the Church its most elementary rights. You trample on 
the rights of parents to choose the form of their children’s education. 
You forbid men and women to choose for themselves the vocation of 


monasticism, which is always harmless and which is often as a means 
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of charitable work immensely valuable. The Church asks her rights 
from you in the name of Liberty, and it is your cynical disregard of 
your own basic principles which will bring your system to the ground. 

M. Flambert. You will acknowledge, however, that the whole 
history of the Church is an illustration of the difficulties in the way 
of granting complete liberty of thought. The Catholic Church, 
which has always persecuted the heretic, is surely able to sympathize 
with our difficulties in dealing with a heresy which, we maintain, is as 
fatal in the world of Democracy as Manichzism in the bosom of the 
Church. The only foundation of a sane Democracy is in the free 
judgment of the elector. Universal Suffrage becomes the merest 
sham if a large proportion of the electors have ceased to be citizens 
of the State, and have transferred their allegiance to another body. 
The whole design of the Church is to undermine private judgment. 
You say monks and nuns are harmless. They certainly are not citi- 
zens. They are bound by vows of poverty, obedience and chastity. 
That is to say, economically, politically, and socially they have ceased 
to exist as independent beings. Again, one of the great features of 
your religion is the exaltation of the priesthood. The priest is for the 
layman the representative of God. He has the keys of Heaven and 
Hell, the whole of the believer’s future welfare is in his hands. Can 
you pretend that when he becomes an electioneering agent, his influ- 
ence is legitimate in a Democracy? The claims of the Church are so 
vast, its influence so far-reaching, that its existence in any but a 
purely spiritual sphere is incompatible with Democracy. What more 
daring defiance of the spirit of the age was ever made than the decla- 
ration in 1870 of Papal infallibility? 

M. de Brissac, Personally I see little to choose as representing the 
spirit of the age between the infallibility of the Pope and that of the 
Democratic majority. It is no longer that vow populi is vow dei, for 
you have abolished God. The Pope only claims to be the Divine repre 
sentative—the modern State has made itself its own Divinity, ‘To 
Universal Suffrage, it seems to me that the menace from the State 
in just as dangerous as that from the Church, In France at any rate, 
where to be a fonetionnaire is the ambition of everyone who is not #0 
already, the number of voters who are not amenable to Government 
influence is small indeed, You say that the priest from the pulpit 
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can threaten the indocile voter with the pains of Hell. What of the 
illicit influence brought to bear by the Government through fear of 
dismissal? Do you think the Deputies on the Right are the only men 
who are returned as a result of unduly influenced votes? No: there is 
an inherent vice in your system,—the exaltation-of mere numbers. 
For the majority consists of those who are most easily influenced. At 
present it is the State which is pulling the wires. It would certainly 
be no worse if they were pulled by the Church. 

Mr. Cuthbert. The fault with France would seem to be that the 
wire-pullers are too few. In England we have so many that they can- 
cel one another out. Churches, schools, universities, women, politi- 
cians, pamphleteers and poster-makers are so busy influencing the 
voter that there is just a chance that he may disregard them all. 

M. Flambert. To reach that result in France, we must just root 
out the political influence of the Church. 

M. de Brissac. 'To reach that result in France, we must vindicate 
the right of the individual against the all-absorbing influence of the 
State. 





BERNARD SHAW: THE REALIZER OF IDEALS 
TEMPLE SCOTT 


Ir is a matter for pathetic amusement when we reflect for a mo- 
ment on the peculiar reputation Mr. Bernard Shaw has acquired, 
either by his own gallant efforts, or by our inane simplicity and 
Podsnappian superiority. The pathos in the amusement lies in the 
fact that it is we and not Mr. Shaw who are the sufferers by it. Mr. 
Shaw, perhaps, even welcomes it; for our inordinate conceited supe- 
riority may supply him with further materials for use in his work 
of showing us up. He goes on his airy way rejoicing; while we, 
heavily encumbered with the weight of our self-esteem, which is truly 
colossal, plod wearily in the Slough of Misunderstanding and arrive 
anywhere or nowhere utterly worn out and totally unfit for the appre- 
ciation of the fine thought offered us. I will not say a word about 
the injustice we do Mr. Shaw by our attitude toward him; but I do 
think we are spilling the wine of life and letting slip many things that 
are most good for us to know. We have a very bad habit of labeling 
things with catch-names. It is a bad habit because it causes us to 
throw the unique product into the same general heap on to which we 
cast the things for which we have no use. Of course, to discriminate 
requires thought, and to think is an apparently profitless labor if we 
can get others to do the thinking for us. We are, probably, too lazy 
or incompetent to estimate for ourselves each piece of work as it is 


offered us. We prefer to accept a superficial criticism provided it 


saves us trouble, and especially if it supplies us with a catch-phrase 
that shall pass current as the gold of thought. So that when one 
exclaims questioningly, “ Shaw? ”, and he is answered, “ Pshaw!”, 
we think the reply brilliantly satisfying. 

Now in treating Mr. Shaw in this fashion we have not treated him 
any less sensibly or less courteously than we have treated other men 
of even greater genius. We have never distinguished ourselves in 
our conduct toward contemporary genius. Yet, so far as Shaw is 
concerned we can say that we have not neglected him as we have the 
men of greater genius. We have not neglected him, because Mr. 
Shaw will not allow us to neglect him; and because he does not mind 
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our misunderstanding him. He has the rare attribute of temper 
which is the crowning mark of the up-to-date salesman—an imper- 
turbability which will not be disturbed and which will never recognize 
an insult. He is so anxious for our welfare that he cannot afford 
to feel insulted by our reception of him. And he is so convinced of 
the value of the article he has to sell that even when he does feel the 
injustice we are meting out to him, he comes up smiling the next day 
hoping to find us in a better mood. Mr. Shaw has undoubtedly 
learned the profound wisdom of the maxim of the Gentlemen of the 
Road: If a customer insult you, the best way to get back on him is 
to sell him a bill of goods. 

But if we have not neglected Shaw we have done far worse—we 
have made him a fashion. And this is the bitterest pill Shaw has 
to swallow. I do not quite know how he will meet this line of treat- 
ment, though meet it he will, I am sure. Perhaps he will follow 
Ibsen’s example and write his own T'he Wild Duck and make his as- 
tonished victims think he is satirizing himself. If our fashion-mak- 
ing methods with Shaw were intended by us as a retort courteous it 
is a consummate example of it. But it does not redeem us. To 
make a teacher, or a preacher, or a humorist fashionable is to bury 
him instanter beneath the faded rags of our complacent misunder- 
standing. We have the laugh on him now, of course, because he 
cannot do or say anything that will upset us. We simply will not 
let him. We calmly go on smiling and smiling with truly villainous 
cunning. When Mr. Shaw is most serious everybody says he is jok- 
ing; when he is laying bare his heart and speaking burning words we 
think he is amusing us at his own expense; when he tries to show us 
how foolish we are we laugh back all the more and applaud him for 
his clever fun-making. We will not take him seriously because we 
say that to do this would be to miss his humor; and his humor is too 
good to be wasted. Oh, but we are extremely clever! So clever, 
indeed, that we are become enamored of our “ smartness.” And just 
here we make the great mistake. Like all “ smart” people who are 
convinced they “ know it all,’ we become obsessed. We see things 
as we have made up our minds to see them. When a simple man 
comes along and tells us quietly we are myopic, we call him by all the 
bad names in our vocabulary. Where ninety per cent. are purblind, 
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it is the clear-sighted man who is abnormal. Where ninety per cent. 
are crooked, it is the upright man who has fallen from grace. Now, 
believing as I do that Shaw is the straight-visioned man and the man 
of rectitude, I say it is a matter for pathetic amusement that we have 
given him the peculiar reputation he has. And it is more—it is a 
matter for serious and profound self-examination. For if Shaw be 
the man I say he is, then it is time to find the adjustable spectacles 
that will enable us to see straight, and it is time that we determined 
upon a new standard of uprightness. 

Sometimes, indeed, Shaw himself will not let us take him seriously. 
At those times he asks us, as it were, to accept him as the privileged 
royal jester who may say to King Demos the most unpleasant truths 
so long as he makes that worthy monarch laugh at the way these are 
put. The sting is deadened by the livelier sensation of the enjoy- 
ment of the humor. This is, perhaps, unfortunate for Shaw, because 
the humor has served its own purpose and not Shaw’s. Like the ter- 
ribly tragic ending of Ibsen’s Ghosts, where the dénouement over- 
powers the real intent of the dramatist, Shaw’s humor is too much for 
his lesson. I am sure, however, that Shaw is, at those times, aware 
of this counter-effect and is content to wait until the laughter shall 
have died away, when, it may be, we shall begin to reflect and ask our- 
selves why we laughed. In the meantime, the jester will go on jest- 
ing, sure by this means of obtaining a hearing. 

But may it not be that Punchinello also has a heart that knows 
sorrow and responds to pity? Is it not possible, not to say probable, 
that this man is more than a merely amused and amusing observer of 
life’s little ironies? If we ever ask ourselves these questions we, prob- 
ably, answer them as lightly as we ask them. The public’s jester, 
we say in effect, is the public’s servant; it must suffice him that we 
buy his books and enjoy his jokes and enable him to gather in his 
royalties. What more can he need? And so it comes about that a 
new book by Mr. Bernard Shaw is as eagerly looked for as a new song 
by Harry Lauder or a new monologue by Nat Wills. 

Still, laughter is a good thing, and perhaps even the price of our 
misunderstanding is not too high to pay for it. The habit of laugh- 
ing is worth acquiring even if we wear it unintelligently and awk- 
wardly. It opens minds by opening hearts and is therefore the best 
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of educators, the educator of the feelings. Some day we shall know 
what we were laughing at. When that day comes we shall have to 
pray that we become not too serious. For otherwise the jester’s work 
must be done all over again. We are such vain puppets that we 
jump to the other extreme when pulled up by the shock of a conscious 
realization of having made ourselves ridiculous, and we then do things 
at the other end just as ridiculous as those we laughed ourselves out 
of. Thus it is that we go on affording sport for the gods. Was it 
not Heine who conceived mankind as the puppets of an Aristophanes 
in Heaven? 

Now it is one thing to laugh with and quite another thing to 
laugh at. To laugh with a humorist means that he has made us un- 
derstand him; whereas even empty minds can give vent to a loud noise 
at a humorous remark. In order that a humorist shall be able to 
make us laugh with him he must see the very heart of the thing purely 
as humor. There shall be no opposite to it in his mind. Its whole 
essence shall be laughter-moving. He is making us dance for the 
sheer joy of dancing, not for the sake of the exercise. This is what 
Moliére did, and we laughed the ridiculous and silly people of his day 
into hiding their heads in the desert places of their own self-compla- 
cency. 

Now Shaw also makes us laugh at silly and ridiculous things, 
though not so often at silly and ridiculous people—an important 
difference, to be explained later. Shaw makes us dance to his own 
tune that the bee in his bonnet is all the time humming. He is com- 
pelling us to laugh at things. He does not make us laugh with him, 
because at bottom he is not laughing himself. He is terribly in ear- 
nest. His laughter is but a literary method used by him because he 
is craftsman enough to know the value of the method, and because the 
Irishman in him gives him a natural power of expressing himself in 
this laughter-provoking way. The Frenchman had the advantage 
of Shaw in this respect, because Moliére was more interested in the 
Joy of life than in its problems. If Shaw were not serious he would 
not be a Socialist ; if he were not heartily in earnest he would not have 
permitted himself to be elected a vestryman of St. Pancras, and he 
might not be a Vegetarian wearing Jaeger clothes. Shaw began his 
public career by speaking from the back of a cart in Hyde Park. 
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I cannot conceive Moliére doing any one of these or similar things. 
These are the marks of the moral reformer, the social reformer, the 
Salvationist, the enthusiastic worker in the cause of humanity, the 
man ever anxious for the welfare of human souls. They are not 
the marks of the artist and the maker and giver of joy. Shaw can 
no more help himself in these matters than can most Englishmen 
whose “ sweetest songs are those which tell of saddest thought.” He 
may laugh at the moral Englishman as Swift laughed at him, but 
the same nurse suckled both Irishman and Englishman. If the 
genius of Stevenson were depressed, as Henley said it was, by the 
spirit of the Shorter Catechism, the genius of Shaw is drabbed 
through and through by the heavy atmosphere of English middle- 
class life. His very opposition to this life proves the fact. As an 
Irishman, he was born with a grievance against it, and the grievance 
remains even when the smaller stage of English social life has been 
transformed by him into the larger stage of the world’s social life. 
As an Irishman, he may be gifted with a satirical wit; but even as an 
Irishman he remains the Englishman for whom abstract ideals are 
the object of his efforts and their worship the glory of his devotion. 

It is because of this that Shaw uses abstractions and not individ- 
uals as the objects of his fun-making. When Molitre made people 
ridiculous they became ridiculous in their own eyes, and if they 
laughed with him it was with a bitter laugh. They took good care 
afterwards to change their ways. Shaw, however, laughs at princi- 
ples, institutions, dogmas; which means that he is not so much a 
humorist as he is a satirist. It is well to hold up to ridicule conven- 
tions that are no longer fitting for human requirements; but to ex- 
pect us to reform our ways for fear of being ridiculous because of 
those conventions is to expect too much of human nature. Where 
all are ridiculous no one is any the wiser or foolisher. To change a 
convention which is become rooted as an institution is to accomplish 
a revolution, and revolutions are not easily brought about—at any 
rate, not by the satirical method. Satire is founded on thought 
processes and to think a revolution into existence is a matter of cen- 
turies, not decades; and even then the final accomplishment is not so 
much the result of thought, as it is the expression of the emotions— 
of the personal emotions. Moliére knew this instinctively. He at- 
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tacked not the convention but the individual who personified the con- 
vention. Shaw knows this also, but his attack is only indirect at 
the individual and directly against the conventions. The result is 
a moral object lesson or a social tract in a dramatic form. And as 
we do not go to theatres to listen to sermons or political speeches, 
but in order to enjoy ourselves, we go to see Shaw’s plays for the 
fun he makes. When, as is the case with Shaw, the fun is really 
good, we are so amused that we ignore the lesson. The fun being at 
the expense of no one in particular, we hide ourselves behind the con- 
vention and are free to laugh at each other, which we do most good- 
naturedly. No one is hurt by the ridicule. Were one of us, either 
as a class or as a profession, to be made really ridiculous, the emo- 
tions would be aroused and something would happen. That very 
thing would happen which the humorist intended should happen; 
the individual would sneak away and take good care he did not again 
make himself so ridiculous. What you can do with an individual 
you cannot do with Society. Society will not be insulted or hurt 
however ridiculous you make it appear. Society is not a person; it 
is an abstraction. It is not even a thing. So that what is every- 
body’s business is here, as in other matters, nobody’s business. We 
can afford to laugh as much as the humorist wishes us to laugh, and 
that’s all we do. That is another reason why Shaw’s fun is so much 
enjoyed and his preaching so little heeded. The fun that hurts no- 
body can be enjoyed by everybody. 

Are we, therefore, to conclude that Shaw has failed? By no 
means. In the first place he has not had, as yet, the time in which 
to make his efforts tell. He has undertaken a giant’s labor, and a 
giant’s labor is not accomplished in a generation even by a giant. 
To give Shaw a fair field he should have the theatre of edification 
and not the theatre of amusement. He is aiming to get that. He 
has pleaded for it with all the power of his keen satire in his preface 
to the Three Plays for Puritans. When people go to theatres to 
be educated and uplifted Shaw will have his real chance. We might 
argue that a great dramatic genius would have worked his way with 
existing limitations, and we should argue with reason. But we must 
take Shaw as we find him and give him his chance. In the second 
place we do not understand Shaw; and it is our business first to un- 
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derstand him before we dare pass judgment upon him. In pointing 
out his weakness as a dramatic artist I have done so in order that 
proper justice shall be done him. If he has permitted his reforming 
spirit to get the better of his dramatic genius; if he has allowed the 
fountains of his exuberant satirical wit to overflow the fields of his 
splendid tillage, let us make due allowance for his energizing will and 
call these defects the faults of his virtues. For Shaw’s is a genius the 
artistic expression of which best finds itself in freedom from con- 
ventions. Because of this I call Shaw a great moral force. He is, 
perhaps, the most virtuous man of his age. With him virtue is a 
passion. Until we understand that we do not understand Shaw. 
This may appear to be but a poor attempt at an amusing para- 
dox. 'That Shaw, the man whom we scorn as Socialist, Free-thinker, 
Anti-Vivisectionist, Revolutionist, Free Lover, etc., and only tolerate 
because he is amusing; that this man should be a virtuous man is, 
on the face of it, simply ridiculous. Why, we exclaim, he trans- 
gresses all the virtues! Yes, he does transgress all the virtues, and 
yet it is not in his nature to be other than virtuous. It is because 
he transgresses “ the virtues ” that he is a man of virtue. He must 
do it or he would not be true to himself, For what are “ the virtues ” 
that Shaw transgresses? Let us ask ourselves that question before 
we condemn the man. Do we mean by “ the virtues,” telling the 
truth, respecting the property of our neighbors, respecting our 
neighbor’s good name and wife, and life; acting kindly, generously 
and justly to each other? I am sure we do not mean these by “ the 
virtues.” If we did then Shaw the transgressor would long ago have 
been either ostracized as a liar or enthusiastically welcomed as a phil- 
anthropical captain of industry, or imprisoned as a thief or a mur- 
derer or wife-stealer. As Shaw is still a free man and far from being 
a millionaire (thank God for both!), he cannot have transgressed 
“the virtues.” ‘Then the phrase “the virtues” must mean some- 
thing else. Of course it does. It means what we sum up in the word 
convention, or the word orthodoxy. Now when I agree and say that 
Shaw transgresses all the virtues I mean that he is unconventional 
and unorthodox ; and everybody surely must agree with me. But still 
they will feel that there is a flaw in my way of putting it. But, 
really, there is not. What we do feel is not a flaw but that our amour 
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propre has been hurt; we feel insulted that a man like Shaw should 
come along and tell us, in effect, that we are blind sheep, or amiable 
asses. Now why is Shaw unconventional and unorthodox? He is un- 
conventional and unorthodox because he is a man of virtue, because 
existing conventions, institutions and dogmas no longer permit men 
and women to be virtuous. Existing conventions, institutions and 
dogmas prevent human happiness, interfere with man’s freedom to 
assert his best self, and asphyxiate the finer emotions in humanity, 
and as such they are not virtues but damnable vices. Under such 
conditions the virtuous man must be a rebel, because he asks for con- 
ditions that shall be favorable for the exercise of his virtue, which 
means that he asks to be a strong man, an upright man and a free 
man. Under conventions that weaken, bend and enslave him he can- 
not be virtuous. Shaw asks for life as against death; for freedom as 
against slavery; for assertion as against negation. He is against 
present institutions and present morality because these do not make 
for life and freedom and happiness, but for misery, poverty, sorrow, 
disease and death. ‘That is one reason why Shaw is what he is. 
Another reason why Shaw is the man of virtue is that he is not 
a worshiper of idols, The man of virtue is the strong, straight man, 
An idolater must be weak and crooked. The more sincere he is in 
his worship the more feeble and crooked he must necessarily be. He 
is for ever bending, bowing, begging, relying on a strength other 
than his own. We are all of us idolaters, even the most enlightened 
of us. It is true that we no longer set up actual brazen or wooden 
images to worship; but we do what is just as stupid. We set up what 
we are pleased to term Ideals. We precipitate the best we know and 
feel, and objectify the abstractions, making them seem as if they 
were real entities. ‘These we personify by some such fine-sounding 
names, with capital letters, as Truth, Society, Morality, Property, 
Public Opinion, Democracy, The State, and we cry out: “ These be 
your gods, O Israel!” Having done this we sit down in contented 
abjectness and carry on the usual ceremonial of idol-worshiping. 
In other words we have changed a living thought into a dead conven- 
tion. Then we stop thinking, stop feeling, and stop progressing. 
We have become the creatures of a Frankenstein who will not permit 
us to do other than he wishes. We despise those who refuse to obey 
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him and do as we are doing; so that the unconventional man is re- 
viled as a mocker and scoffer, and the unorthodox man ostracized as 
an insulter and denier. No opprobrium is too harsh for him; no 
treatment too bad for him. When he becomes too obstreperous we 
cast him into dungeons or burn him at the stake. And we do all 
these things in absolute good faith. We are unable to do other- 
wise, because we know no better. 

The time comes, however, when these idols of ours do not answer to 
the demands we are making on them. Society is deaf to our prayers; 
Property is robbing us of our own; Morality is crippling our 
individuality ; Democracy is feeding us with stones instead of bread; 
The State is denying us our freedom with its tyranny ; Truth is found 
out to be falsehood, for we are very unhappy. When that time 
comes we are no longer upright, strong, and joyous. We have lost 
faith in the ideals and with the loss of faith we have lost our virtue. 
We begin to exercise the baser qualities in our natures and become 
crooked, cunning, cruel, hypocritical, self-seeking at the expense of 
others. We do this in order to circumvent those who have taken ad- 
vantage of our good faith. We are not yet ready for the manlier 
part of knocking down our idols, and so we play the coward’s part 
and try to get the better of them in underhand ways. When this 
happens it means that a change is imminent. It means that condi- 
tions are so rotten that the entire social fabric is threatened with dis- 
integration. Once upon a time, when this point was reached, a revo- 
lution followed, and new conditions were brought about at a terrible 
cost—the cost of lives and the cost of hope. Nowadays we try to 
avoid such revolutions. We find out, if we can, where the trouble 
really is. We ask why is it that we are no longer upright, no longer 
strong, no longer happy? Here is the opportunity the one man of 
virtue left among us has been waiting for. This is the moment for 
his revelation, for his re-inspiring hope that shall keep us straight 
and strong and open-eyed. When he comes we may be certain he is 
wanted ; that the age has been in labor with him. That is the kind of 
man Shaw is. I do not ask you to take my word for this. I can 
but say that is how I see him. But read his books for yourselves; 
and read them twice. Once, in order that you may enjoy the fun 
and get rid of the laugh. A second time, so that you-may see what 
a wise friend this jester really is. 
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Here is a new book by him—T'he Doctor’s Dilemma, Getting Mar- 
ried and The Shewing-Up of Blanco Posnet*—three short plays 
with three long prefaces. Most of us will like the plays, because they 
amuse us. I advise you to read the plays first and have your laugh 
out. Then will be the time for the prefaces. Shaw’s prefaces were 
never meant to be read first; they were intended to speak for him 
with those who may never have an opportunity to see the plays acted, 
and to recall to himself those who, having seen the plays, have missed 
their meaning. Shaw thinks his method of writing plays with pref- 
aces an improvement on Shakespeare’s, and I agree with him in being 
willing to give up half a dozen of the plays Shakespeare wrote for one 
of the prefaces he ought to have written. 

The dilemma in which the doctor of the first play finds himself is 
brought about by his falling in love with the wife of a man who is 
a consumptive and whom he is called upon to save from death. The 
doctor can save the man’s life because he has discovered a “ cultute ” 
which, when injected at the right time into the veins of a person af- 
flicted with tuberculosis, will so strengthen the phagocytes in the 
blood that these will eat up the tubercle bacilli. The consumptive 
husband is a marvelous artist, but utterly lacking in a sense of honor. 
Any decent person would call him a selfish scoundrel who did not de- 
serve to live. But he is a great artist and his wife loves him devo- 
tedly. Her life is given up to aiding him to achieve the fame which 
she believes should be his by right. She begs the doctor to give her 
husband life so that he may fulfil his great genius. The doctor has 
room in his hospital for but one more patient. An old fellow medical 
student of his is suffering from consumption also. This friend is a 
fine, noble, great-hearted man, but a failure in life. What shall he 
do? Which of these two lives shall he save? That is his dilemma. 
He chooses to save the life of the unselfish friend who is a failure 
rather than the selfish scoundrel who is a genius. The latter he 
leaves in the care of a famous king’s physician, knowing that this 
physician while employing the same culture will kill the patient 
through ignorance of the method. The expected happens. The 
friend’s life is saved and the artist is killed by the ignorant royal 
physician. But where is the dilemma? we ask. The doctor’s duty 

* Published by Brentano’s, New York. 
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was plain; he could not do otherwise than he did. But how, if the 
doctor, knowing what would happen to the artist, deliberately chose 
that he should be killed in order to marry the widow? ‘There is the 
tragedy of the situation. And there Shaw leaves it. 

Now read the preface and you will find, what is not at all made 
straightly plain in the play, that the cause for the tragedy must be 
laid at our doors. It is we, the idol-makers, who are to blame for 
placing the doctor in such an awful situation. We have raised the 
Medical Profession to an ideal position, attributing to its members 
not only infallibility of judgment, but a positively god-like dispas- 
sionateness. We utterly forget that these men are human beings like 
ourselves and, therefore, liable to be weak, ignorant and susceptible. 
Our ideal Medical Profession is not at all like the real, living mem- 
bers. It is an abstraction with a capital letter which we have ideally 
manufactured and then accepted as if it were the real thing. It is 
not the truth of the medical profession; it is untrue because it does 
not harmonize with the facts of experience. Not that medical men 
themselves think they are what we have idealized them to be; but 
our idealization of them compels them to assume the virtues they do 
not have, and to undertake tasks for which they are not fit. They 
are not found out because we have also made them the judges of their 
own work. So that our ideal Medical Profession is become petrified 
as a convention under the laws and dogmas of which we, the ideal 
(idol) worshipers, take our place as abject and fearful conformers. 
Have we not here a living illustration of the evil of idealotry? 

Thus it is that we make kinglets—the doctor, the lawyer, the 
priest—to rule over us in their several ways. Now Shaw does not ob- 
ject to our making kinglets, though he does not like the name. What, 
in effect, he says to us is: “ If you must have them, then in the name 
of common sense don’t idealize them. They have not changed into a 
different order of being in taking office. They are still human as we 
all are. You have asked them and entrusted them and are paying 
them to do a certain work. See to it that they do that work. Don’t 
have them bamboozle you and make you believe they know it all be- 
cause they spout words of learned length and thundering sound. You 
didn’t put them there to talk but to work; and if they can’t or won’t 
or don’t work, send them about their own business; they are not fit 
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for yours. What’s the matter with the doctor is not that he can’t or 
won’t do his business, but that you won’t let him do it. You expect 
the doctor to cure diseases; that is your ideal of a doctor. But a 
doctor can’t cure diseases; he can try to prevent them. And because 
you expect him to do what he can’t do he has to pretend to do what 
you expect him to do. You expect him to give you a bottle of medi- 
cine that shall be endowed with magic powers, and he gives it knowing 
that the stuff is not endowed with magic powers; but if he’s an honest 
doctor he’ll tell you to do things in addition to swallowing the nos- 
trum. Be sensible, good people, be sensible.” If you ask Shaw what 
you ought to do, he tells you in the following fourteen pieces of ad- 
vice :-— 


“1. Nothing is more dangerous than a poor doctor: not even a 
poor employer or a poor landlord. 

2. Of all the anti-social vested interests the worst is the vested in- 
terest in ill-health. 

3. Remember that an illness is a misdemeanor; and treat the 
doctor as an accessory unless he notifies every case to the Public 
Health authority. 

4. Treat every death as a possible and under our present system 
a probable murder, by making it the subject of a reasonably con- 
ducted inquest ; and execute the doctor, if necessary, as a doctor, by 
striking him off the register. 

5. Make up your mind how many doctors the community needs 
to keep it well. Do not register more or less than this number; and 
let registration constitute the doctor a civil servant with a dignified 
living wage paid out of public funds. 

6. Municipalize Harley Street.* 

7. Treat the private operator exactly as you would treat a pri- 
vate executioner. 

8. Treat persons who profess to be able to cure disease as you 
treat fortune tellers. 

9. Keep the public carefully informed, by special statistics and 
announcements of individual cases, of all illnesses of doctors or in 
their families. 

10. Make it compulsory for a doctor using a brass plate to have 
inscribed on it, in addition to the letters indicating his qualifications, 
the words ‘ Remember that I too am mortal.’ 

11. In legislation and social organization, proceed on the prin- 


* Harley Street in London is the residential quarter of doctors of high repu- 
tation. 
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ciple that invalids, meaning persons who cannot keep themselves alive 
by their own activities, cannot, beyond reason, expect to be kept 
alive by the activity of others. There is a point at which the most 
energetic policeman or doctor, when called upon to deal with an ap- 
parently drowned person, gives up artificial respiration, although it 
is never possible to declare with certainty, at any point short of de- 
composition, that another five minutes of the exercise would not ef- 
fect resuscitation. The theory that every individual alive is of in- 
finite value is legislatively impracticable. No doubt the higher the 
life we secure to the individual by wise social organization, the greater 
his value is to the community, and the more pains we shall take to 
pull him through any temporary danger or disablement. But the 
man who costs more than he is worth is doomed by sound hygiene as 
inexorably as by sound economics. 

12. Do not try to live for ever. You will not succeed. 

13. Use your health, even to the point of wearing it out. That 
is what it is for. Spend all you have before you-die; and do not out- 
live yourself. 

14. Take the utmost care to get well born and well brought up. 
This means that your mother must have a good doctor. Be careful 
to go to a school where there is what they call a school clinic, where 
your nutrition and teeth and eyesight and other matters of impor- 
tance to you will be attended to. Be particularly careful to have all 
this done at the expense of the nation, as otherwise it will not be 
done at all, the chances being about forty to one against your being 
able to pay for it directly yourself, even if you know how to set about 
it. Otherwise you will be what most people are at present: an un- 
sound citizen of an unsound nation, without sense enough to be 


ashamed or unhappy about it.” 


Getting Married is a dramatic situation in which the whole sub- 


ject of marriage as it is understood and practised at present is ex- 
emplified in several ways and discussed and turned into ridicule. 
Here is another instance of the evils of idealotry; perhaps as glaring 
an instance of our stupidity as could be found even among the many 
stupid things we have done. Our marriage law is become “ inhuman 
and unreasonable to the point of downright abomination.” The 
convention established no longer permits either the freedom of the 
individual or his happiness. On the contrary, it binds him in bonds 
from which there is no escape except at the price of reputation and 
social position. The result is that we have lost our respect for it. 
Those who have a reputation to maintain evade it by every trickery 
and subterfuge, and those who have not, openly disregard it. 
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How has this come about? Simply by the idealization process. 
We began with the natural attraction of the two sexes for each other 
and idealized this power in the abstract term, Love. It was then an 
easy step to the second idealization, namely, that of marriage. The 
ideal marriage became then a life-long cohabitation (or living to- 
gether) of two individuals of different sexes in the ideal state of Love. 
This was the priest’s part of the work. But there was work here for 
the lawyer also. Woman being but a chattel with the rest of the 
man’s property she must be protected as such. Therefore her mar- 
riage with the man she is supposed to love and who is supposed to 
love her must be recognized by the State. When this is done she is 
bound absolutely, for better for worse, and the two are left to live 
happily ever after. The trouble began when the real thing did not 
fit the ideal; and the trouble has grown to such a size that we are 
actually beginning to believe there must be something wrong. That 
should be a sign of sanity in us. But we do not act as if we were sane. 
We do not ask if the ideal has anything the matter with it. To do 
that would be sacrilege. The idol we have created must be right or 
we would not all believe in it. So we blame ourselves for not being 
other than we are, and as we must be of the faith at any price, we do 
as our human nature prompts us to do surreptitiously. That is to 
say, we keep the idol for ornament and make beasts of ourselves. We 
hang up the framed marriage certificate over the head of the bed, 
give it an occasional approving nod, and then proceed stealthily to 
fill our cities with prostitutes. 

This sounds amusing; but it isn’t. It is anything but amusing. 
It is tear-compelling to contemplate. This pitiable idealotry busi- 
ness is making hypocrites and sneaks and charlatans and humbugs of 
us all. We have lost our faith in our ideals and the loss of faith has 
bereft us of our virtue, our strength of character, our uprightness, 
our well-being. 

Well, we have one thing to be thankful for; the more civilized 
among us no longer tolerate the marriage for better for worse. In- 
dissoluble marriage is an academic figment, for even a Roman Catholic 
marriage can be annulled by the Pope. And we have really formu- 
lated the problem which the rotten conditions have forced upon us. 


No one questions the necessity for the recognition of marriage 
as a proper relation between men and women. So long as Society is 
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constituted as it is at present marriage is inevitable, and the sooner 
people acknowledge this the sooner shall we set to work to make it 
decent and reasonable. But what shall we understand by marriage? 
There are so many different kinds of marriage even in English- 
speaking countries that a satisfactory definition is almost impossible. 
“In the British Empire,” says Shaw, “we have unlimited Kulin 
polygamy, Muslin polygamy limited to four wives, child marriages 
and marriages of first cousins: all of them abominations in the eyes 
of many worthy persons.” The average respectable citizen often 
means by marriage monogamy, fidelity, chastity, and other things 
that have no real connection with marriage. But, perhaps, we would 
all agree if we said that a union for the purpose of establishing a 
family and registered and regulated by the State is marriage. Now 
there is no question of abolishing this marriage; but there is a very 
pressing question of improving its conditions. How are we to im- 
prove them? Shaw answers this question in a sentence: “ Make di- 
vorce as easy, as cheap and as private as marriage.” . . “ A thou- 
sand indissoluble marriages mean a thousand marriages and no more. 
A thousand divorces means two thousand marriages; for the couples 
may marry again. Divorce only reassorts the couples; a very de- 
sirable thing when they are ill-assorted. Also, it makes people much 
more willing to marry, especially prudent and proud people with a 
high sense of self-respect. Further, the fact that a divorce is pos- 
sible often prevents its being petitioned for, not only because it puts 
married couples on their good behavior towards one another, but be- 
cause, as no room feels like a prison when the door is left open, the 
removal of the sense of bondage would at once make marriage much 
happier than it is now. Also, if the door were always open, there 
would be no need to rush through it as there is now when it opens for 
one moment in a lifetime, and may never open again.” 

What shall we do with the children then, we ask, if we make di- 
vorce easy and cheap? What do we do with them now when we im- 
prison or hang the parents or consider them unfit for the custody of 
children? What do we do with them when we grant divorce decrees 
now? The question is really no argument against divorce. As a rule 
children are a bond uniting in a common interest those who might 
separate if they were childless. In these cases the marriage law is 
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superfluous, and this is proven by the fact that the proportion of 
childless divorces is much larger than the proportion of divorces from 
all other causes. 

But the question of the children is really a most powerful argu- 
ment for divorce. “ An unhappy household is a bad nursery.” Chil- 
dren are as much the property of the State, nay, more so, than they 
are the property of the parents. When this is recognized and acted 
upon, parental bondage will disappear with conjugal bondage. And 
we already do recognize it in other ways. We compel children to be 
educated ; we compel them to be vaccinated; we compel them to be 
doctored and bathed and nursed; we take them from the care of 
abandoned and disgraceful parents; and we do these things whether 
the father or the mother does or does not approve. We shall do bet- 
ter some day when the parents fit themselves for the work of parent- 
age. But as this day can come only when we abolish poverty it is 
not possible to push rational measures of any kind very far at 
present. 


* As long as people are too poor to be good parents or good any- 
thing else except beasts of burden, it is no use requiring much more 
from them but hewing of wood and drawing of water. . . But how- 
ever we settle the question, we must make the parent justify his cus- 
tody of the child exactly as we should make a stranger justify it. If 
a family is not achieving the purpose of a family, it should be dis- 
solved just as a marriage should when it, too, is not achieving the 
purposes of marriage. The notion that there is or ever can be any- 
thing magical and inviolable in the legal relationship of domesticity, 
and the curious confusion of ideas which makes some of our bishops 
imagine that in the phrase ‘ Whom God hath joined,’ the word God 
means the district registrar or the Reverend John Smith or William 
Jones, must be got rid of. Means of breaking up undesirable fami- 
lies are as necessary to the preservation of the family as means of 
dissolving undesirable marriages are to the preservation of mar- 
riage. If our domestic laws are kept so inhuman that they at last 
provoke a furious general insurrection against them as they already 
provoke many private ones, we shall in a very literal sense empty the 
baby out with the bath by abolishing an institution which needs 
nothing more than a little obvious and easy rationalizing to make it 
not only harmless but comfortable, honorable, and useful.” 


Is it not time we set to work cleaning up and thinning out our 
Pantheon? Is it not time we ceased from ascribing ideal virtues to 
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our gods and rulers and began cultivating them ourselves? Give us 
Truth, we cried and still cry, as if Truth were a divine existence out- 
side us. We have had the living truth with us in our midst every day 
of our lives, since summer first was leafy. For Truth is nothing but 
the fitness of our ideals to the needs of living. It is not the same 
to-day as it was yesterday. It is the ever-changing Proteus who be- 
comes what our will makes him. That is the answer to the Riddle of 
the Sphinx. We have so long raised our eyes to heavens that ex- 
isted in our imaginations only, that we have forgotten the ways of 
the jocund earth, where Truth has been all the time smiling and 
waiting for us. The noblest ideal is useless if it cannot walk with us 
by the roadside and be our friend. Let us take heart again in a new 
vision, a new commandment, and a new song; the vision of an earthly 
paradise, the commandment of human happiness, and the song of 
joyous workers. 

In the two plays so far dealt with Shaw has been trying to answer 
the question: What is man doing with the world? In The Shewing- 
Up of Blanco Posnet he asks, in effect, What is God doing with man? 
The play was forbidden by the censor in England because it was 
considered blasphemous and immoral. It took God’s name in vain. 
Posnet, in his mental agony, cries aloud against God whom he accuses 
of getting the better of him in an underhand way. The tremendous 
spiritual agony of Posnet was missed by the moral censor, who could 
see nothing in the man but an immoral and cursing blasphemer. Shaw 
also, in making Blanco say what he did, is an immoral and cursing 
blasphemer. The play was therefore prohibited. I agree with the 
censor that Shaw’s writings are immoral. He would not be the man 
he is if they were not. He believes that it is our morality that is im- 
moral and that it is his immorality that is sanity and health. But is 
not the best way to find out if he is right or wrong to listen to what 
he has to say, not to close his mouth and prevent him speaking? It 
may be we shall learn something for our good. I do not agree with 
the censor that Shaw is a cursing blasphemer. I confess I cannot 
help coming to the conclusion that the censor knows very little either 
about morality or blasphemy or God. And I cannot help believing 
that Shaw knows a great deal about God. Indeed, I have come to 
the conclusion that Shaw is a man after God’s own heart. I think 
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that he has grown with God’s help and God’s grace in him, and that 
he is doing God’s work. I believe it because I do not see how other- 
wise he could have written The Shewing-Up of Blanco Posnet and 
the other plays in this volume. 

The play of Blanco Posnet is a tragi-comedy with the soul of 
Blanco as protagonist. Blanco does not get on very well with God. 
There is a misunderstanding between them, and the man is terribly 
puzzled. We are brought face to face with him while he is still in the 
struggling process of his soul’s development, trying to understand 
what God is doing with him—the strong, self-willed, daring man. He 
has been in a situation out of which any man worth the name would 
have come with flying colors and with an added conviction of his man- 
liness. Blanco lost his head and his nerve and, in his opinion, made 
a mess of it and himself. He had stolen or taken a horse which he 
thought belonged to his brother to compensate himself for the legacy 
their mother had left him which his pious brother would not give up. 
It turned out that the horse was not his brother’s property, but be- 
longed to the Sheriff of the town who had loaned it to the brother, 
Elder Daniels, as he was known. When Blanco left the town he 
did not know this, or he would have hesitated courting the death sen- 
tence which was the fate of all horse-stealers in that Western place. 
He blamed himself afterwards for not suspecting his brother, who, 
he knew, was a “ rotten man” ready to do a mean act even against 
a brother and then call on the Lord to bear him out. In the moun- 
tains, thirty miles from the town, he meets a woman carrying a child. 
The child is at death’s door with the croup. She must get to a 
doctor quickly or the child will not live through the day, and the near- 
est doctor is in the town Blanco had just left behind him. She begs 
Blanco for the loan of the horse. He curses and blasphemes in the 
manlike fashion of his nature, but ends by giving her the horse and 
sending her off to the town. As the woman rides away with her child 
Blanco remains in a trance looking at a rainbow, utterly beside him- 
self. While in this state he is captured by the Sheriff’s brother and 
brought back to town to stand his trial and receive his death sentence. 
When he realizes what he did and what is about to happen to him he 
curses God for stealing a march on him by sending the woman to 
make him “ a softy.” All his life he had been acting like a real bad 
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man, not caring for either God or his fellows. Now, suddenly, in a 
moment of “ softness,” he yields to the influence and gets caught like 
ahareinatrap. He can’t make it out. What’s God doing with him? 
That’s what he doesn’t understand. He understands well enough 
what man is doing with him. But he laughs at man. Man’s a “ rot- 
ten ” thing; his kings, his judges and his priests are no better. He 
is not afraid of them. He can tell them to go to hell even if they hang 
him and fill him with lead after. He can be as bad as they are, and 
often is. What troubles him is that just when he ought to have been 
as bad as they are, God wouldn’t let him. “Am I a miserable sin- 
ner? ” he cries to the boys in the court-house; “ No: I’m a fraud and a 
failure. I started in to be a bad man like the rest of you. You all 
started in to be bad men or you wouldn’t be in this jumped-up, hos- 
pital-turned-out camp that calls itself a town. I took the broad path 
because I thought I was a man and not a sniveling canting turning- 
the-other-cheek apprentice angel serving his time in a vale of tears.” 
He didn’t keep to the broad path. He couldn’t be a real bad man 
“that does what he likes and goes over or through people to his own 
gain.” He is “a sniveling cry-baby that let a horse his life depended 
on be took from him by a woman, and then sat on the grass looking at 
the rainbow, and let himself be took like a hare in a trap. . . I’m a 
rottener fraud than the Elder here,” he cries; “ and you’re all as rot- 
ten as me, or you’d have lynched me.” 

They didn’t hang Blanco, because the woman to whom he gave 
the horse brought the animal back and testified that he was not the 
man. They let him go free though they knew he had taken the 
horse. They “ went soft,” as Blanco put it. And that is just what 
he cannot understand. Why did the child die, after all? he asks. If 
God wanted to kill the child why did He bring Blanco into his trouble? 
And “why did He make me go soft on the child if He was going 
hard on it Himself? Why should He go hard on the innocent kid and 
go soft on a rotten thing like me? Why did I go soft myself? 
What’s this game that upsets our game? For it seems to me there’s 
two games bein’ played. Our game is a rotten game that makes me 
feel that I’m dirt and that you’re all as rotten dirt as me.” 

And the other game? A revelatory thought, as it were, seems to 
flash through Blanco’s tired and excited brain, as he cries out: 
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“'T’other game may be a silly game; but it ain’t rotten. . . When I 
played it I cursed myself for a fool; but I lost the rotten feel all the 
same.” And yet the question still remains: What is God doing with 
man? Why did He kill the child, if he meant Blanco to save it? 
Why did He let Blanco be caught napping for doing what He wanted 
him todo? Elder Daniels answers the last question from his point of 
view: “It was the Lord speaking to your soul, Blanco.” It must 
indeed have been the Lord speaking to his soul that inspired Blanco to 
make the reply he did to his brother’s canting phrase :— 


“Oh, yes: you know all about the Lord, don’t you? You’re in 
the Lord’s confidence. He wouldn’t for the world do anything to 
shock you, would He, Boozy dear? Yah! What about the croup? 
It was early days when He made the croup, I guess. It was the 
best He could think of then; but when it turned out wrong on His 
hands He made you and me to fight the croup for Him. You bet He 
didn’t make us for nothing; and He wouldn’t have made us at all 
if He could have done His work without us. By Gum,” he cries, and 
Blanco here rises to prophetic power, “ that must be what we’re for! 
He’d never have made us to be rotten drunken blackguards like me, 
and good-for-nothing rips like Feeny. He made me because He had 
a job for me. He let me run loose till the job was ready; and then I 
had to come along and do it, hanging or no hanging. And I tell you 
it didn’t feel rotten: it felt bully, just bully. Anyhow, I got the 
rotten feel off me for a minute of my life; and I’ll go through fire 
to get it off me again.” 


Blanco comes to himself at last. It was worth being a fraud and 
a failure to experience this new sensation. God, then, was really 
doing something worth while with man. What He did was to open 
Blanco’s eyes in a way they had never been opened before, in a way 
that only suffering could have opened them. He saw things in their 
real light now. “ No more broad paths” for him, and no more nar- 
row paths, either. And no more of the canting talk about morality 
and immorality. These had been ideals but they had become con- 
ventionalized and degraded as idols. The morality of to-day is the 
immorality of to-morrow. The passing through this furnace of fire 
had purified Blanco’s soul so that he could say with the gods them- 
selves, “ There’s no good and bad.” If there is no good and no bad, 
what then is there? Blanco has the answer straight, for Blanco 
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knows now: “ But by Jiminy, gents, there’s a rotten game, and there’s 
a great game. I played the rotten game; but the great game was 
played on me; and now I’m for the great game every time. Amen.” 

Can any of us think anything better than that to say? When 
we come right down to it what is there in life finer than living the 
best we know—playing the great game? But if we believe this, then, 
for God’s sake, as well as our own, do not let us make the awful mis- 
take of thinking we know better than God. Do not let us fix our 
ideals so that they can no longer grow. Let them be as free as we 
believe God Himself is free; bound only by our ignorance, our sel- 
fishness, our blindness. We are climbing, step by step, the Stairway 
of Truth, of which each stair is a Truth, and yet each stair but a 
landing-place from which to take the next step to a new Truth. The 
great game is climbing the Stairway of Truth with God’s help. That 
is what God is doing with man. 

Thus have we come to the solution of the ancient Riddle of the 
Sphinx. “ There is no good and no bad but thinking makes it so.” 
To set up the ido] Truth is to cease thinking. It is to cease living. 
It is to commit the unforgivable sin, because it is to deny the splen- 
did, ever-evolving procession of God’s being that must be made mani- 
fest in us. The Truth that is ever flowing, ever living, ever growing, 
that alone is the Truth that shall make us free; for in that Truth we 
and the Ideal are one. 





MYRTIS OF MYTILENE 


BLISS CARMAN 


THERE is a pink upon the almond trees, 

The sunlight is grown warm, the south-west wind 
Makes a soft music in the soughing pines; 

And where the blue seas break more gently now 
On all the shores of Hellas it is spring. 


And yesterday I saw a swallow flash 
Across the azure noon to wheel and drop 
To her old nest by thy deserted door. 

O Myrtis, why wilt thou not also come 
Back with the spring to Mytilene now? 


The pear tree in the garden is in bud, 

The vines once more are full of twitterings, 
And in the woods the violets unfold. 

All these return, why not the only one 
That ever could enhance the year’s rebirth? 


Men buy and sell, folk gossip at their work, 
Children make noise at play, black ships come in 
To the gray wharves; but where thy beauteous head 
Was wont to pass is only empty air, 

With silence where thy laughter used to ring. 


Even the little street looks poor and mean 
That used to wear such glory. Loneliness 
Is heavy on the doorsill where last year 

The lightest feet in Lesbos came and went. 
There is no welcome in the twilight now. 
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Sadly the starlight comes to visit there; 
The soft spring winds sigh at the latch in vain; 
In their Pandean chorus the green frogs 
Cry from the marsh and there is none to hear; 
The rain beats down and there is none to heed. 


O Myrtis, to what country art thou gone? 
And is there golden sunlight in that land, 
And kindly air and love and joy and peace? 
Is the new day more wonderful than ours, 
And are the loving fortunate and wise? 


Men say there is a country of the dead, 
But I know only that thou art not here, 
That something dims the sunlight on the sea, 
And makes the wind among the grasses sigh 
A mournful music at the heart of spring. 


Some prophesy we shall return in time 

And wear this earth’s mortality again. 

If that were so, how easily I could dream 

Of a far country, Myrtis, where the spring 
Should come with fresh and unassuaged desire, 


Among the wild dark mountains full of snow, 
Where the strong sun should melt the icy brooks 
And unloose mighty rivers to the sea, 

And all men’s hearts should be renewed and glad 
In that fair time of blossoms and great joy. 


Beyond the golden sunset who can tell 

What undiscovered continents may lie, 

Where life might find a happier trend than here, 
And mortals learn a love without alloy 

Of cruelty, untruth, or late regret, 
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Where bitterness of heart could be no more, 
With all misunderstanding done away! 

There on a soft still day I would go down 
Among the beech trees on a warm hillside 

With white upspringing windflowers underfoot, 


And find thee watching with the patient smile 
Of joy made perfect past the reach of pain, 
And take thy hand and travel down the pass 
Into the valley with its twinkling lights, 

By our own sign the new moon in the firs. 





EDITORIAL NOTES 


Ir is a platitude—and therefore worth repeating—that the whole 
course of history may be changed by an apparent detail. If General 
Bonaparte had accepted one of the bullets which were offered to him 
on the Bridge of Arcole, it is conceivable that the affairs of Europe 
might have been conducted very differently for a generation, and 
even—to pursue a remoter consequence—that Louisiana might not 
now be associated so closely with this Republic. There have been oc- 
casions when the mere turning of an individual to the right hand or 
the left has influenced the destinies of empires. It will be a matter 
of general concern at the present time, and of the gravest importance 
in the future, whether those who can make or mar the reciprocity 
agreement with Canada will turn to the right—or the wrong. 

. ” + 


Whatever may have been the feeling, from time to time, in this 
country and in Canada, with regard to annexation, the question is 
not now considered seriously. The Republic does not covet its neigh- 
bor’s autonomy; the Dominion has no desire to change its present 


status. But it is impossible not to realize that the problem of 
reciprocity has far-reaching implications. Tariff Reform in Eng- 
land has been occluded by what appeared to be more pressing issues. 
To a large extent, it has been popularly discredited. A leader of 
more aggressive personality than Mr. Balfour, and of more intense 
convictions, was needed to conduct a propaganda which appeals to 
patriotism and promises prosperity, but offers no guarantees. Yet 
it was the dream of Mr. Chamberlain and his disciples to rectify the 
casual colonial policy which had prepared the way for the dissolution 
of the empire, and to invoke a new spirit and a new phenomenon—a 
world-wide Federation, linked by Preference and the glamour of the 
Crown. It was a big dream: the tenacity of a Bismarck and the 
enthusiasm of a Garibaldi, combined, might have achieved its consum- 
mation. But Preference, though obscured, is not yet a dead issue; 
and British statesmen cannot regard with indifference any arrange 
ment which would seriously menace the possibility of an imperial zoll- 
verein in the future. The progress of the reciprocity negotiations 
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has been watched with concern by the Unionist leaders, though not 
by the Government; and some degree of popular agitation may be 
attempted. ‘This is legitimate, and cannot be caviled at. But it is 
well that it should be understood clearly, and not misinterpreted. To 
the United States, the question is one merely of economics ; not of poli- 
tics, in the broader sense, or of sentiment. It remains to be seen 
what will be the final resultant of the varying pressures of public and 
private interest and self-interest. 


* * * 


On March 4th, 1861, Abraham Lincoln was inaugurated for the 
first time as President of the United States. Fifty years have 
passed, and the fame of the strong, unpretentious man has become a 
national heritage, inspiring effort and moulding character. In an- 
other place in this issue is told the simple story of his answer to a 
child who had asked what he would do when he got to Washington. 

“** What shall Ido? Ask God. He knows best. But you, little 
one, can say when you grow up, that Abraham Lincoln bent half way 
to meet you.’ ” 


We know now what he did at Washington. If only some of our 
public men and so-called leaders at the present time could reach half 
way to the stature of Abraham Lincoln, then indeed this nation should 
have “ a new birth of freedom.” 


It is too early to suggest that party government is outmoded; 
for the spirit of partisanship is tenacious and the majority of men 
will still continue to attach themselves, ignorantly or determinedly, 
by chance or by choice, to one of the greater political organizations. 
But it is not too early to suggest that parties are a means, not an 
end ; that the object of their existence is supposed to be the welfare of 
the nation, not the exploitation of private interests. Patriotism 
and civic duty are rightly inculcated in our schools: they are scarcely 
conspicuous in the actual administration of affairs—municipal, state 
or federal. Government of the people, by a party, for the party, 
seems but a poor travesty of democracy—unless the party is justly 
entitled to use the prefix “national.” Perhaps the time is not far 
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distant when such a party, based on a coalition of the sincere and 
far-sighted, will change the whole outlook and spirit of politics in 


this country. 
* * . 


In England, the greatest constitutional change of the century 
is impending. No sympathy need be wasted on the House of Lords. 
The Peers have had their opportunity, and ignored it. Comprised, 
on the whole, of men who should have been set apart by their condition 
from the littlenesses of life and the graver faults of partisanship; 
wealthy, with traditional influence and with exceptional opportunities 
of public service and consequent prestige; it seems strange that as 
a body they should have fallen so far short of the standards set by 
many individuals amongst them. By legitimate methods, they could 
have established themselves impregnably—in an English environment 
—as a strong Second House. Instead, they assumed an attitude of 
subserviency to each Conservative Premier, of ill-regulated and unre- 
mitting hostility to every Liberal Administration. The result, sooner 
or later, was inevitable. Yet it is regrettable that effective reform 
could not have been initiated within the House itself, as suggested 
by Lord Rosebery, rather than imposed upon it from without. For 
however high political feeling may run, it can scarcely be maintained 
that the close voting of the last two elections—complicated by so 
many side-issues—formed such an effective mandate of the people as 
would justify Mr. Asquith in his menacing attitude. 


* * * 


The recent controversy between George Bernard Shaw and Frank 
Harris, in which the latter rather impetuously brought forward the 
charge of plagiarism, is interesting because it draws attention to 
the widely divergent views of two brilliant men with regard to a per- 
sonality which both have studied faithfully. If it be true, as Mr. 
Harris maintains, that a great artist inevitably reveals himself in 
his work, and that he can be “ reconstructed ” by careful considera- 
tion of the dominant characters, with their recurrent traits, it would 
seem that competent criticism by two such experts would result at 
least in some general form of agreement, and that further inquiry 
would lead gradually to the elimination of differences and the emer- 
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gence from obscurity to clearness of a portrait accepted as distinctive 
by both. Mr. Shaw, in The Dark Lady of the Sonnets, and Mr. 
Harris, in Shakespeare and His Love, have both presented Shake- 
speare as they see him; yet the figures in the two plays are in polar 
opposition. Mr. Shaw’s Shakespeare is a snob, a coxcomb and a 
philanderer ; big intellectually, little emotionally ; hard and self-cen- 
tred. Mr. Harris sees him as a very human, tragic figure; gentle and 
generous, yet jealous and love-racked; with weaknesses, but with 
transcendent compensations; transmuting his pain into golden gifts 
for posterity; and in the end, world-worn, passion-weary, immortal. 
Mr. Harris has found Shakespeare in his plays; and perhaps there is 
a good deal of Mr. Harris in his Shakespeare. With regard to Mr. 
Shaw’s Shakespeare there can be no doubt. He is necessarily Shavian. 


* * * 


Courage, especially in our over-refined time, is perhaps more valu- 
able than style. To the quality of courage, indeed, that of style has 
still a chance to come. It is this that is likely to keep in remembrance 
the name of David Graham Phillips as an American novelist. In a 
time when, despite the greater number of writers and the higher aver- 
age of technical skill, our novelists were not so adequately depicting 
their time and place as did, say, the two Edgars, Fawcett and Saltus, 
or even the earliest efforts of Henry James and Mr. Howells, Phillips 
came up out of the journalistic ranks conspicuously determined to 
write, as forthrightly as possible, a candid chronicle of the world he 
lived in. Candor and courage remained, to the end, his distinguish- 
ing virtues. He discovered the sinister side to our conduct of affairs 
political and financial; having done that, he moved on to what took 
still greater courage: to discover to herself, and the world in general, 
the shortcomings of the American woman, whom so many artists in 
pen and pencil conspire to figure as humanity’s supreme development 
in our time. He did this, realizing that woman dominates America’s 
taste for fiction as for all the other arts. Devoid of charm in man- 
ner, he so honestly was telling the truth as he saw it, that—like Eng- 
land in some of her campaigns—he “ blundered through somehow ” 
to a secure position among the best-sellers. While there was no ad- 
vance in craft between his first novel, The Great God Success, and the 
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last, T'he Husband’s Story, he was obviously coming constantly to a 
larger outlook upon life, though he had not yet sloughed off a certain 
jingoistic parochialism permitting him to utter some essentially jour- 
nalistic commonplaces about foreign aristocracies. More balance, 
and a greater concern for English, might still have come to him. It 
seems never too late for that; we need only to remember the case of 
Joseph Conrad. 


2 * + 


In the latest Report of the United States Bureau of Education, 
instructive reference is made to the conditions of progress in Ger- 
many. The work is not consistent; much is left to the initiative, 
or lack of initiative, of the local authorities. But the general trend 
is excellent. Details are given with regard to 468 cities with a 
population exceeding 10,000, and with a total of more than 3,000,000 
pupils in 4,500 graded elementary schools. There are valuable 
points in the following quotations, which cannot fail to interest school 
authorities here, whether for purposes of comparison, imitation or 
rejection. 


“Gymnastic exercises in the open air, during recesses and after 
school hours, were held in the lower schools of 193 cities, while the 
sessions were interrupted by calisthenic exercises in the schools of 236 
cities and breathing exercises by open windows in the schools of 160 
cities. Orthopedic gymnastics for children suffering from curvature 
of the spine are arranged in 22 cities. In 205 cities the school au- 
thorities offer opportunities for swimming baths in pools with con- 
stantly changing water. 

“ Gymnastic school excursions on free afternoons (Wednesdays 
and Saturdays) are made in 163 cities; games for children in the 
open air on playgrounds and in neighboring groves are arranged in 
357 cities; and in $82 the teachers are obliged to take their classes 
out walking through woods and fields. Four cities have arranged 
rowing matches; skating on ice is promoted in 174 cities; 226 cities 
have play afternoons as regular school lessons. In 36 cities forest 
sanitariums are maintained, 3 have forest homes for sickly children, 
and 8 have forest schools. 

“ As many as 443 cities offered instruction in the upper grades of 
school on the evil effects of alcohol. In 20 cities school dental clinics 
are established, and in 15 other cities such clinics were planned, the 
authorities merely waiting for the required appropriation; 53 cities 
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attend in other ways to the teeth of their school children; and in 
163 an examination of the children’s teeth takes place at regular 
stated intervals. In 274 cities a careful examination of children’s 
eyes is made at intervals, and records are kept; three cities have ap- 
pointed professional oculists for that purpose; and 215 furnish 
glasses at the city’s expense. For children: with defective hearing 
131 cities have appointed experts, but only 24 have arranged special 
schools for such children. 

“In 196 cities courses of instruction for teachers for curing 
defects of speech are arranged; in 171 cities special treatment of 
throat and nose diseases and for children suffering from impediments 
in their speech is arranged. Also for children with nervous troubles 
and for weak-minded children, 103 auxiliary classes in fully graded 
schools and 169 independent auxiliary schools are established. In 
238 communities special physicians are appointed to determine the 
existence of tuberculosis among the school children; 109 cities merely 
exclude such children from attendance at school; in 189 other cities 
such children are sent to appropriate institutions at the city’s ex- 

ense. 
“ This brief review shows what schools can do in a practical way 
in the field of hygiene. Physical health deserves fully as much atten- 
tion in school as do mental and moral health. ‘The question of or- 
ganizing the department of physical development and health, so as to 
do the most good without seriously interfering with the intellectual 
school work, is of great importance. 

“To all the efforts mentioned in the foregoing may be added the 
duty of feeding hungry children, which is done in 201 cities. This 
is not done in Germany from charitable motives; free breakfasts or 
lunches are not given or taken as alms, but the whole movement is 
prompted by pedagogical motives, since instruction to hungry chil- 
dren is about as useless as it is to sick children. It may be stated 
that the appointment of school physicians is to-day almost universal 
in Germany, and that in consequence of the work of these men, as 
well as of school nurses, new ideas have been developed, and improve- 
ments have been introduced, so that the foregoing report is in some 
of its statements already antiquated.” 





THE NEW MACHIAVELLI 


H. G. WELLS 


CHAPTER THE SECOND 


SEEKING ASSOCIATES 


X 


Or course, when Evesham talked of this ideal of the organized 
State becoming so finely true to practicability and so clearly stated 
as to have the compelling conviction of physical science, he spoke 
quite after my heart. Had he really embodied the attempt to real- 
ize that, I could have done no more than follow him blindly. But 
neither he nor I embodied that, and there lies the gist of my story. 
And when it came to a study of others among the leading Tories 
and Imperialists the doubt increased, until with some at last it was 
possible to question whether they had any imaginative conception of 
constructive statecraft at all; whether they didn’t opaquely accept 
the world for what it was, and set themselves single-mindedly to 
make a place for themselves and cut a figure in it. 

There were some very fine personalities among them: there were 
the great peers who had administered Egypt, India, South Africa, 
Framboya—Cromer, Kitchener, Curzon, Milner, Gane, for example. 
So far as that easier task of holding sword and scales had gone, they 
had shown the finest qualities, but they had returned to the perplex- 
ing and exacting problem of the home country, a little glorious, a 
little too simply bold. They wanted to arm and they wanted to 
educate, but the habit of immediate necessity made them far more 
eager to arm than to educate, and their experience of heterogeneous 
controls made them overrate the need for obedience in a homogeneous 
country. They didn’t understand raw men, ill-trained men, uncer- 
tain minds, and intelligent women; and these are the things that 
matter in England. . . . There were also the great business adven- 
turers, from Cranber to Cossington (who was now Lord Paddock- 
hurst). My mind remained unsettled, and went up and down the 
scale between a belief in their far-sighted purpose and the percep- 
tion of crude vanities, coarse ambitions, vulgar competitiveness, and 
a mere habitual persistence in the pursuit of gain. For a time I saw 
a good deal of Cossington—I wish I had kept a diary of his talk 
and gestures, to mark how he could vary from day to day between 
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a poseur, a smart tradesman, and a very bold and wide-thinking 
political schemer. He had a vanity of sweeping actions, motor car 
pounces, Napoleonic rushes, that led to violent ineffectual changes 
in the policy of his papers, and a haunting pursuit by parallel col- 
umns in the liberal press that never abashed him in the slightest de- 
gree. By an accident I plumbed the folly in him—but I feel I never 
plumbed his wisdom. I remember him one day after a lunch at the 
Barhams’ saying suddenly, out of a profound meditation over the 
end ~* a cigar, one of those sentences that seem to light the whole 
interior being of a man. “Some day,” he said softly, rather to 
himself than to me, and a propos of nothing—* some day I will raise 
the country.” 

“Why not?” I said, after a pause, and leant across him for 
the little silver spiritlamp, to light my cigarette... . 

Then the Tories had for another section the ancient creations, 
and again there were the financial peers, men accustomed to reserve, 
and their big lawyers, accustomed to—well, qualified statement. 
And below the giant personalities of the party were the young 
bloods, young, adventurous men of the type of Lord Tarvrille, who 
had seen service in South Africa, who had traveled and hunted; ex- 
plorers, keen motorists, interested in aviation, active in army organi- 
zation. Good, brown-faced stuff they were, but impervious to ideas 
outside the range of their activities, more ignorant of science than 
their chauffeurs, and of the quality of English people than welt-poli- 
ticians; contemptuous of school and university by reason of the 
Gateses and Flacks and Codgers who had come their way, witty, 
light-hearted, patriotic at the Kipling level, with a certain aptitude 
for bullying. They varied in insensible gradations between the 
noble sportsmen on the one hand, and men like Gane and the Tories 
of our Pentagram club on the other. You perceive how a man 
night exercise his mind in the attempt to strike an average of public 
serviceability in this miscellany! And mixed up with these, mixed 
up sometimes in the same man, was the pure reactionary, whose pre- 
dominant idea was that the village schools should confine themselves 
to teaching the catechism, hat-touching and curtseying, and be given 
a holiday whenever beaters were in request... . 

I find now in my mind as a sort of counterpoise to Evesham the 
figure of old Lord Wardinghan, asleep in the largest armchair in the 
library of Stamford Court after lunch. One foot rested on one of 
those things—I think they are called gout stools. He had been 
playing golf all the morning and wearied a weak instep; at lunch 
he had sat at my table and talked in the overbearing manner per- 
mitted to irascible important men whose insteps are painful. Among 
other things he had flouted the idea that women would ever under- 
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stand statecraft or be more than a nuisance in politics, denied flatly 
that Hindoos were capable of anything whatever except excesses in 
population, regretted he could not censor picture galleries and cir- 
culating libraries, and declared that dissenters were people who pre- 
tended to take theology seriously with the express purpose of up- 
setting the entirely satisfactory compromise of the Established 
Church. “No sensible people, with anything to gain or lose, argue 
about religion,” he said. “They mean mischief.” Having J cliv- 
ered his soul upon these points, and silenced the little conversation 
to the left of him from which they had arisen, he became, after an 
appreciative encounter with a sanguinary woodcock, more amiable, 
responded to some respectful initiatives of Crupp’s, and related a 
number of classical anecdotes of those blighting snubs, vindictive 
retorts and scandalous miscarriages of justice that are so dear to 
the forensic mind. Now he reposed. He was breathing heavily 
with his mouth a little open and his head on one side. One whisker 
was turned back against the comfortable padding. His plump 
strong hands gripped the arms of his chair, and his frown was a 
little assuaged. How tremendously fed up he looked! Honors. 
wealth, influence, respect, he had them all. How scornful and hard 
it had made his unguarded expression ! 

I note without comment that it didn’t even occur to me then to 


wake him up and ask him what he was up to with mankind. 


x 


One countervailing influence to my drift to Toryism in those 
days was Margaret’s quite religious faith in the Liberals. I real- 
ized that slowly and with a mild astonishment. It set me, indeed, 
even then questioning my own change of opinion. We came at last 
incidentally, as our way was, to an exchange of views. It was as 
nearly a quarrel as we had before I came over to the Conservative 
side. It was at Champneys, and I think during the same visit that 
witnessed my exploration of Lady Forthundred. It arose indirectly, 
T think, out of some comments of mine upon our fellow-guests, but 
it is one of those memories of which the scene and quality remain 
more vivid than the things said, a memory without any very definite 
beginning or end. It was afternoon, in the pause between tea and 
the dressing bell, and we were in Margaret’s big silver-adorned, 
chintz-bright room, looking out on the trim Italian garden... . 
Yes, the beginning of it has escaped me altogether, but I remember 
it as an odd, exceptional little wrangle. 

At first we seem to have split upon the moral quality of the 
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aristocracy, and I had an odd sense that in some way too feminine 
for me to understand our hostess had aggrieved her. She said, I 
know, that Champneys distressed her; made her “ eager for work 
and reality again.” 

“ But aren’t these people real? ” 

“'They’re so superficial, so extravagant! ” 

I said I was not shocked by their unreality. They seemed the 
least affected people I had ever met. ‘“ And are they really so ex- 
travagant? ” I asked, and put it to her that her dresses cost quite 
as much as any other woman’s in the house. 

“It’s not only their dresses,” Margaret parried. “It’s the 
scale and spirit of things.” 

I questioned that. “ They’re cynical,” said Margaret, staring 
before her out of the window. 

I challenged her, and she quoted the Brabants, about whom there 
had been an ancient scandal. She’d heard of it from Altiora, and it 
was also Altiora who’d given her a horror of Lord Carnaby, who 
was also with us. “You know his reputation,” said Margaret. 
“That Normandy girl. Every one knows about it. I shiver when 
I look at him. He seems—oh! like something not of our civiliza- 
tion. He will come and say little things to me.” 

“ Offensive things? ” 

“No, politenesses and things. Of course his manners are—quite 
right. That only makes it worse, I think. It shows he might have 
helped—all that happened. I do all I can to make him see I don’t 
like him. But none of the others make the slightest objection to 
him.” 

“Perhaps these people imagine something might be said for 
him.” 

“That’s just it,” said Margaret. 

“ Charity,” I suggested. 

“T don’t like that sort of toleration.” 

I was oddly annoyed. “ Like eating with publicans and sin- 
ners,” I said. “No!.. .” 

But scandals, and the contempt for rigid standards their con- 
donation displayed, weren’t more than the sharp edge of the trouble. 
“ Tt’s their whole position, their selfish predominance, their class con- 
spiracy against the mass of people,” said Margaret. ‘“ When I sit 
at dinner in that splendid room, with its glitter and white reflections 
and candlelight, and its flowers and its wonderful service, and its 
candelabra of solid gold, I seem to feel the slums and the mines and 
the overcrowded cottages stuffed away under the table.” 

I reminded Margaret that she was not altogether innocent of 
unearned increment. 
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* But aren’t we doing our best to give it back?” she said. 

I was moved to question her. “Do you really think,” I asked, 
“that the Tories and peers and rich people are to blame for social 
injustice as we have it to-day? Do you really see politics as a strug- 
gle of light on the Liberal side against darkness on the Tory? ” 

“They must know,” said Margaret. 

I found myself questioning that. I ‘see now that to Margaret 
it must have seemed the perversest carping against manifest things, 
but at the time I was concentrated simply upon the elucidation of her 
view and my own; I wanted to get her conception in the sharpest, 
hardest lines that were possible. It was perfectly clear that she saw 
Toryism as the diabolical element in affairs. The thing showed in 
its hopeless untruth all the clearer for the fine, clean emotion with 
which she gave it out to me. My sleeping peer in the iibrary at 
Stamford Court and Evesham talking luminously behind the Hart- 
stein flowers embodied the devil, and my replete citizen sucking at his 
cigar in the National Liberal Club, Willie Crampton discussing the 
care and management of the stomach over a specially hygienic lem- 
onade, and Dr. Tumpany in his aggressive frock-coat pegging out 
a sort of copyright in Socialism, were the centre and wings of the 
angelic side. It was nonsense. But how was I to put the truth to 
her? 

“ T don’t see things at all as you do,” I said. “ I don’t see things 
in the same way.” 

“ Think of the poor,’ said Margaret, going off at a tangent. 

“ Think of every one,” I said. “ We Liberals have done more 
mischief through well-intentioned benevolence than all the selfishness 
in the world could have done. We built up the liquor interest.” 

“We!” cried Margaret. “How can you say that? It’s 
against us.” 

“Naturally. But we made it a monopoly in our clumsy efforts 
to prevent people drinking what they liked, because it interfered 
with industrial regularity - 

“Oh!” cried Margaret, stung; and I could see she thought I 
was talking mere wickedness. 

“That's it,” I said. 

“ But would you have people drink whatever they pleased? ” 

“Certainly. What right have I to dictate to other men and 
women? ” 

“ But think of the children!” 

“ Ah! there you have the folly of modern Liberalism, its half- 
cunning, half-silly way of getting at everything in a roundabout 
fashion. If neglecting children is an offence, and it is an offence, 
then deal with it as such, but don’t go badgering and restricting 
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people who sell something that may possibly in some cases lead to 
a neglect of children. If drunkenness is an offence, punish it, but 
don’t punish a man for selling honest drink that perhaps after all 
won’t make any one drunk at all. Don’t intensify the viciousness 
of the public-house by assuming the place isn’t fit for women and 
children. That’s either spite or folly. Make the public-house fit 
for women and children. Make it a real public-house. If we Lib- 
erals go On as we are going, we shall presently want to stop the 
sale of ink and paper because those things tempt men to forgery. 
We do already threaten the privacy of the post because of betting 
touts’ letters. The drift of all that kind of thing is narrow, un- 
imaginative, mischievous, stupid. . . .” 

I stopped short and walked to the window and surveyed a pretty 
fountain, facsimile of one in Verona, amidst trim-cut borderings of 
yew. Beyond, and seen between the stems of ilex trees, was a great 
blaze of yellow flowers. . . . 

“ But prevention,” I heard Margaret behind me, “ is the essence 
of our work!” 

I turned. “ There’s no prevention but education. There’s no 
antiseptics in life but love and fine thinking. Make people fine, 
make fine people. Don’t be afraid. These Tory leaders are better 
people individually than the average; why cast them for the villains 
of the piece? The real villain in the piece—in the whole human 
drama—is the muddle-headedness, and it matters very little if it’s 
virtuous-minded or wicked. I want to get at muddle-headedness. If 
I could do that I could let all that you call wickedness in the world 
run about and do what it jolly-well pleased. It would matter about 
as much as a slightly neglected dog—in an otherwise well-managed 
home,” 

My thoughts had run away with me, 

“TI can’t understand you,” said Margaret, in the profoundest 
distress. “ I can’t understand how it is you are coming to see things 
like this,” 


XI 


The moods of a thinking man in politics are curiously evasive 
and difficult to describe. Neither the public nor the historian will 
permit the statesman moods. He has from the first to assume he 
has an Aim, a definite Aim, and to pretend to an absolute consistency 
with that. Those subtle questionings about the very fundamentals 
of life which plague us all so relentlessly nowadays are supposed to be 
silenced. He lifts his chin and pursues his Aim explicitly in the 
sight of all men. Those who have no real political experience can 
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scarcely imagine the immense mental and moral strain there is be- 
tween one’s everyday acts and utterances on the one hand and the 
“ thinking-out ” process on the other. It is perplexingly difficult 
to keep in your mind, fixed and firm, a scheme essentially complex, 
to keep balancing a swaying possibility while at the same time under 
jealous, hostile, and stupid observation you tread your part in the 
platitudinous, quarrelsome, ill-presented march of affairs. . . . 

The most impossible of all autobiographies is an intellectual au- 
tobiography. I have thrown,.together in the crudest way the ele- 
ments of the problem I struggled with, but I can give no record of 
the subtle details; I can tell nothing of the long vacillations between 
Protean values, the talks and re-talks, the meditations, the bleak 
lucidities of sleepless nights. . . . 

And yet these things I have struggled with must be thought out, 
and, to begin with, they must be thought out in this muddled, ex- 
perimenting way. To go into a study to think about statecraft is 
to turn your back on the realities you are constantly needing to 
feel and test and sound if your thinking is to remain vital; to choose 
an aim and pursue it in despite of all subsequent questionings is to 
bury the talent of your mind. It is no use dealing with the intri- 
cate as though it were simple, to leap haphazard at the first course 
of action that presents itself; the whole world of politicians is far 
too like a man who snatches a poker to a failing watch. It is easy 
to say he wants to “ get something done,” but the only sane thing 
to do for the moment is to put aside that poker and take thought 
and get a better implement... . 

One of the results of these fundamental pre-occupations of mine 
was a curious irritability towards Margaret that I found it difficult to 
conceal. It was one of the incidental cruelties of our position that 
this should happen. I was in such doubt myself, that I had no power 
to phrase things for her in a form she could use. Hitherto I had 
stage-managed our “ serious ” conversations. Now I was too much 
in earnest and too uncertain to go on doing this. I avoided talk 
with her. Her serene, sustained confidence in vague formule and 
sentimental aspirations exasperated me; her want of sympathetic 
apprehension made my few efforts to indicate my changing attitude 
distressing and futile. It wasn’t that I was always thinking right, 
and that she was always saying wrong. It was that I was strug- 
gling to get hold of a difficult thing that was, at any rate, half true, 
—I could not gauge how true—and that Margaret’s habitual phras- 
ing ignored these elusive elements of truth, and without premedita- 
tion fitted into the weaknesses of my new intimations, as though they 
had nothing but weaknesses. It was, for example, obvious that 
these big people, who were the backbone of Imperialism and Con- 
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servatism, were temperamentally lax, much more indolent, much 
more sensuous, than our deliberately virtuous Young Liberals. I 
didn’t want to be reminded of that, just when I was in full effort 
to realize the finer elements in their composition. Margaret classed 
them and disposed of them. It was our incurable differences in 
habits and gestures of thought coming between us again. 

The desert of misunderstanding widened. I was forced back 
upon myself and my own secret councils. For a time I went my 
way alone; an unmixed evil for both of us. Except for that Pen- 
tagram evening, a series of talks with Isabel Rivers, who was now 
becoming more and more important in my intellectual life, and the 
arguments I maintained with Crupp, I never really opened my mind 
at all during that period of indecisions, slow abandonments, and slow 
acquisitions. 


CHAPTER THE THIRD 
SECESSSION 


I 


Ar last, out of a vast accumulation of impressions, decision dis- 


tilled quite suddenly. I succumbed to Evesham and that dream of 
the right thing triumphant through expression. I determined I 
would go over to the Conservatives, and use my every gift and power 
on the side of such forces on that side as made for educational reor- 
ganization, scientific research, literature, criticism, and intellectual 
development. That was in 1909. I judged the Tories were driv- 
ing straight at a conflict with the country, and I thought them 
bound to incur an electoral defeat. I under-estimated their strength 
in the counties. There would follow, I calculated, a period of pro- 
found reconstruction in method and policy alike. I was entirely at 
one with Crupp in perceiving in this an immense opportunity for the 
things we desired. An aristocracy quickened by conflict and on the 
defensive, and full of the idea of justification by reconstruction, 
might prove altogether more apt for thought and high professions 
than Mrs. Redmondson’s spoilt children. Behind the now inevit- 
able struggle for a reform of the House of Lords, there would be 
great heart searchings and educational endeavor. On that we reck- 
oned.... 

At last we talked it out to the practical pitch, and Crupp and 
Shoesmith, and I and Gane, made our definite agreement to- 
gether... . 

I emerged from enormous silences upon Margaret one evening. 
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She was just back from the display of some new musicians at 
the Hartsteins. I remember she wore a dress of golden satin, very 
rich-looking and splendid. About her slender neck there was a rope 
of gold-set amber beads. Her hair caught up and echoed and re- 
turned these golden notes. I, too, was in evening dress, but where 
I had been escapes me,—some forgotten dinner, I suppose. I went 
into her room. I remember I didn’t speak for some moments. I 
went across to the window and pulled the blind aside, and looked out 
upon the railed garden of the square, with its shrubs and shadowed 
turf gleaming pallidly and irregularly in the light of the big elec- 
tric standard in the corner. 

“ Margaret,” I said, “I think I shall break with the party.” 

She made no answer. I turned presently, a movement of in- 
quiry. 

“TI was afraid you meant to do that,” she said. 

“T’m out of touch,” I explained. “ Altogether.” 

“ Oh! I know.” 

“It places me in a difficult position,” I said. 

Margaret stood at her dressing-table, looking steadfastly at her- 
self in the glass, and with her fingers playing with a litter of stopper 
bottles of tinted glass. “I was afraid it was coming to this,” she 
said. 

“In a way,” I said, “ we've been allies. I owe my seat to you. 
I couldn’t have gone into parliament. . . .” 

“TI don’t want considerations like that to affect us,’”’ she inter- 
rupted. 

There was a pause. She sat down in a chair by her dressing- 
table, lifted an ivory hand-glass, and put it down again. 

“TI wish,” she said, with something like a sob in her voice, “ it 
were possible that you shouldn’t do this.” She stopped abruptly, 
and I did not look at her, because I could feel the effort she was mak- 
ing to control herself. 

“T thought,” she began again, “when you came into parlia- 
ment “ 

There came another silence. “ It’s all gone so differently,” she 
said. “ Everything has gone so differently.” 

I had a sudden memory of her, shining triumphant after the 
Kinghampstead election, and for the first time I realized just how 
perplexing and disappointing my subsequent career must have been 
to her. 

“I’m not doing this without consideration,” I said. 

“TI know,” she said, in a voice of despair, “ I’ve seen it coming. 
But—I still don’t understand it. I don’t understand how you can 
go over.” 
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“My ideas have changed and developed,” I said. 

I walked across to her bearskin hearthrug, and stood by the 
mantel. 

“ To think that you,” she said; “ you who might have been leader 
——” She could not finish it. ‘“ All the forces of reaction,” she 
threw out. , 

“TI don’t think they are the forces of reaction,” I said. “I 
think I can find work to do—better work on that side.” 

“ Against us!” she said. “ As if progress wasn’t hard enough! 
As if it didn’t call upon every able man!” 

“T don’t think Liberalism has a monopoly of progress.” 

She did not answer that. She sat quite still looking in front 
of her. “ Why have you gone over?” she asked abruptly as though 
I had said nothing. 

There came a silence that I was impelled to end. I began a stiff 
dissertation from the hearthrug. “I am going over, because I think 
I may join in an intellectual renascence on the Conservative side. I 
think that in the coming struggle there will be a partial and alto- 
gether confused and demoralizing victory for democracy, that will 
stir the classes which now dominate the Conservative party into an 
energetic revival, They will set out to win back, and win back. 
iven if my estimate of contemporary forces is wrong and they win, 


they will still be forced to reconstruct their outlook. A war abroad 
will supply the chastening if home politics fail. The effort of renas- 
cence is bound to come by either alternative. I believe I can do 
more in relation to that effort than in any other connection in the 
world of politics at the present time. That’s my case, Margaret.” 

She certainly did not grasp what I said. “And so you will 


” 


throw aside all the beginnings, all the beliefs and pledges 
Again her sentence remained incomplete. “I doubt if even, once 
you have gone over, they will welcome you.” 

“That hardly matters.” 

I made an effort to resume my speech. 

“TI came into parliament, Margaret,” I said, “a little prema- 
turely. Still—I suppose it was only by coming into parliament 
that I could see things as I do now in terms of personality and im- 
aginative range... .” Istopped. Her stiff, unhappy, unlistening 
silence broke up my disquisition. 

“ After all,’ I remarked, “ most of this has been implicit in my 
writings.” 

She made no sign of admission. 

“What are you going to do? ” she asked. 

“Keep my seat for a time and make the reasons of my breach 
clear. Then either I must resign or—probably this new Budget 
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will lead to a General Election. It’s evidently meant to strain the 
Lords and provoke a quarrel.” 

“ You might, I think, have stayed to fight for the Budget.” 

“I’m not,” I said, “ so keen against the Lords.” 

On that we halted. 

“ But what are you going to do?” she asked. 

“TI shall make my quarrel over some points in the Budget. I 
can’t quite tell you yet where my chance will come. Then I shall 
either resign my seat—or if things drift to a dissolution I shan’t 
stand again.” 

“It’s political suicide.” 

“ Not altogether.” 

“TI can’t imagine you out of parliament again. It’s just like— 
like undoing all we have done. What will you do?” 

“Write. Make a new, more definite place for myself. You 
know, of course, there’s already a sort of group about Crupp and 
Gane.” 

Margaret seemed lost for a time in painful thought. 

“For me,” she said at last, “ our political work has been a re- 
ligion—it has been more than a religion.” 

I heard in silence. I had no form of protest available against 
the implications of that. 

** And then I find you turning against all we aimed to do—talk- 
ing of going over, almost lightly—to those others.” . . . 

She was white-lipped as she spoke. In the most curious way she 
had captured the moral values of the situation. I found myself pro- 
testing ineffectually against her fixed conviction. “ It’s because I 
think my duty lies in this change that I make it,” I said. 

** I don’t see how you can say that,” she replied quietly. 

There was another pause between us. 

“ Oh!” she said and clenched her hand upon the table. “ That 
it should have come to this!” 

She was extraordinarily dignified and extraordinarily absurd. 
She was hurt and thwarted beyond measure. She had no place in 
her ideas, I thought, for me. I could see how it appeared to her, 
but I could not make her see anything of the intricate process that 
had brought me to this divergence. The opposition of our intel- 
lectual temperaments was like a gag in my mouth. What was there 
for me to say? A flash of intuition told me that behind her white 
dignity was a passionate disappointment, a shattering of dreams 
that needed before everything else the relief of weeping. 

“ T’ve told you,” I said awkwardly, “as soon as I could.” 

There was another long silence. “So that is how we stand,” I 
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said with an air of having things defined. I walked slowly to the 
door. 

She had risen and stood now staring in front of her. 

“ Good night,” I said, making no movement towards our habitual 
kiss. 

“ Good night,” she answered in a tragic note. . . 

I closed the door softly. I remained for a moment or so on the 
big landing, hesitating between my bedroom and my study. As I 
did so I heard the soft rustle of her movement and the click of the 
key in her bedroom door. Then everything was still... . 

She hid her tears from me. Something gripped my heart at the 
thought. 

“ Damnation!” I said wincing. ‘“ Why the devil can’t people 
at least think in the same manner? ” 


i 


And that insufficient colloquy was the beginning of a prolonged 
estrangement between us. It was characteristic of our relations 
that we never reopened the discussion. The thing had been in the 
air for some time; we had recognized it now; the widening breach 
between us was confessed. My own feelings were curiously divided. 
It is remarkable that my very real affection for Margaret only be- 
came evident to me with this quarrel. The changes of the heart 
are very subtle changes. I am quite unaware how or when my early 
romantic love for her purity and beauty and high-principled devotion 
evaporated from my life; but I do know that quite early in my par- 
liamentary days there had come a vague, unconfessed resentment at 
the tie that seemed to hold me in servitude to her standards of pri- 
vate living and public act. I felt I was caught, and none the less 
so because it had been my own act to rivet on my shackles. So long 
as I still held myself bound to her that resentment grew. Now, 
since I had broken my bonds and taken my line it withered again, 
and I could think of Margaret with a returning kindliness. 

But I still felt embarrassments with her. I felt myself depend- 
ent upon her for house room and food and social support, as it were 
under false pretences. I would have liked to have separated our 
financial affairs altogether. But I knew that to raise the issue would 
have seemed a last brutal indelicacy. So I tried almost furtively to 
keep my personal expenditure within the scope of the private income 
I made by writing, and we went out together in her motor brougham, 
dined and made appearances, met politely at breakfast—parted at 
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night with a kiss upon her cheek. The locking of her door upon 
me, which at that time I quite understood, which I understand now, 
became for a time in my mind, through some obscure process of the 
soul, an offence. I never crossed the landing to her room again. 

In all this matter, and, indeed, in all my relations with Margaret, 
I perceive now I behaved badly and foolishly. My manifest blunder 
is that I, who was several years older than she, much subtler and in 
many ways wiser, never in any measure sought to guide and control 
her. After our marriage I treated her always as an equal, and let 
her go her way; held her responsible for all the weak and ineffective 
and unfortunate things she said and did to me. She wasn’t clever 
enough to justify that. It wasn’t fair to expect her to sympathize, 
anticipate, and understand. I ought to have taken care of her, 
roped her to me when it came to crossing the difficult places. If I 
had loved her more, and wiselier and more tenderly, if there had not 
been the consciousness of my financial dependence on her always stif- 
fening my pride, I think she would have moved with me from the 
outset, and left the Liberals with me. But she did not get any ink- 
ling of the ends I sought in my change of sides. It must have 
seemed to her inexplicable perversity. She had, I knew—for surely 
I knew it then!—an immense capacity for loyalty and devotion. 
There she was with these treasures untouched, neglected and _ per- 
plexed. A woman who loves wants to give. It is the duty and 
business of the man she has married for love to help her to help and 
give. But I was stupid. My eyes had never been opened. I was 
stiff with her and difficult to her, because even on my wedding morn- 
ing there had been, deep down in my soul, voiceless though present, 
something weakly protesting, a faint perception of wrong-doing, 
the infinitesimally small, slow-multiplying germs of shame. 


Ill 


I made my breach with the party on the Budget. 

In many ways I was disposed to regard the 1909 Budget as a 
fine piece of statecraft. Its production was certainly a very un- 
expected display of vigor on the Liberal side. But, on the whole, 
this movement towards collectivist organization on the part of the 
Liberals rather strengthened than weakened my resolve to cross 
the floor of the House. It made it more necessary, I thought, to 
leaven the purely obstructive and reactionary elements that were at 
once manifest in the opposition. I assailed the land taxation pro- 
posals in one main speech, and a series of minor speeches in com- 
mittee. The line of attack I chose was that the land was a great 
public service that needed to be controlled on broad and far-sighted 
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lines. I had no objection to its nationalization, but I did object 
most strenuously to the idea of leaving it in private hands, and at- 
tempting to produce beneficial social results through the pressure of 
taxation upon the land-owning class. That might break it up in 
an utterly disastrous way. The drift of the Government proposals 
was all in the direction of sweating the landowner to get immediate 
values from his property, and such a course of action was bound to 
give us an irritated and vindictive landowning class, the class upon 
which we had hitherto relied—not unjustifiably—for certain broad, 
patriotic services and an influence upon our collective judgments 
that no other class seemed prepared to exercise. Abolish landlord- 
ism if you will, I said, buy it out, but do not drive it to a defensive 
fight, and leave it still sufficiently strong and wealthy to become a 
malcontent element in your State. You have taxed and controlled 
the brewer and the publican until the outraged Liquor Interest has 
become a national danger. You now propose to do the same thing 
on a larger scale. You turn a class which has many fine and truly 
aristocratic traditions towards revolt, and there is nothing in these 
or any other of your proposals that shows any sense of the need 
for leadership to replace these traditional leaders you are ousting. 
This was the substance of my case, and I hammered at it not only 
in the House, but in the press. 

The Kinghampstead division remained for some time insensitive 
to my defection. 

Then it woke up suddenly, and began, in the columns of the 
Kinghampstead Guardian, an indignant, confused outcry. I was 
treated to an open letter, signed “ Junius Secundus,” and I replied 
in provocative terms. ‘There were two thinly attended public meet- 
ings at different ends of the constituency, and then I had a corre- 
spondence with my old friend Parvill, the photographer, which ended 
in my seeing a deputation. 

My impression is that it consisted of about eighteen or twenty 
people. They had had to come upstairs to me and they were mani- 
festly full of indignation and a little short of breath. There was 
Parvill himself, J.P., dressed wholly in black—I think to mark his 
sense of the occasion—and curiously suggestive in his respect for 
my character and his concern for the honorableness of the King- 
hampstead Guardian editor, of Mark Antony, at the funeral of 
Cesar. ‘There was Mrs. Bulger, also in mourning; she had never 
abandoned the widow’s streamers since the death of her husband ten 
years ago, and her loyalty to Liberalism of the severest type was 
part as it were of her weeds. There was a nephew of Sir Roderick 
Newton, a bright young Hebrew of the graver type, and a couple 
of dissenting ministers in high collars and hats that stopped halfway 
between the bowler of this world and the shovel-hat of heaven. 
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There was also a young solicitor from Lurky done in the horsey 
style, and there was a very little nervous man with a high brow and 
a face contracting below as though the jawbones and teeth had been 
taken out and the features compressed. The rest of the deputation, 
which included two other public-spirited ladies and several ministers 
of religion, might have been raked out of any omnibus going Strand- 
ward during the May meetings. They thrust Parvill forward as 
spokesman, and manifested a strong disposition to say “ Hear, 
hear!” to his more strenuous protests provided my eye wasn’t upon 
them at the time. 

I regarded this appalling deputation as Parvill’s apologetic but 
quite definite utterances drew to an end. I had a moment of vision. 
Behind them I saw the wonderful array of skeleton forces that stand 
for public opinion, that are as much public opinion as exists indeed 
at the present time. The whole process of politics which bulks so 
solidly in history seemed for that clairvoyant instant but a froth of 
petty motives above abysms of indifference. . . . 

Some one had finished. I perceived I had to speak. 

“Very well,” I said, “I won’t keep you long in replying. I'll 
resign if there isn’t a dissolution before next February, and if there 
is I shan’t stand again. You don’t want the bother and expense of 
a by-election (approving murmurs) if it can be avoided. But I 
may tell you plainly now that I don’t think it will be necessary for 
me to resign, and the sooner you find my successor the better for 
the party. The Lords are in a corner; they’ve got to fight now or 
never, and I think they will throw out the Budget. Then they will 
go on fighting. It is a fight that will last for years. They have a 
sort of Social discipline, and you haven’t. You Liberals will find 
yourselves with a country behind you, vaguely indignant perhaps, 
but totally unprepared with any ideas whatever in the matter, face 
to face with the problem of bringing the British constitution up-to- 
date. Anything may happen, provided only that it is sufficiently 
absurd. If the King backs the Lords—and I don’t see why he 
shouldn’t—you have no Republican movement whatever to fall back 
upon. You lost it during the Era of Good Taste. The country, I 
say, is destitute of ideas, and you have no ideas to give it. I don’t 
see what you will do. . . . For my own part, I mean to spend a year 
or so between a window and my writing-desk.” 

I paused. “I think, gentlemen,” began Parvill, “ that we hear 
all this with very great regret... .” 


IV 


My estrangement from Margaret stands in my memory now as 
something that played itself out within the four walls of our house 
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in Radnor Square, which was, indeed, confined to those limits. I 
went to and fro between my house and the House of Commons, and 
the dining-rooms and clubs and offices in which we were preparing 
our new developments, in a state of aggressive and energetic disso- 
ciation, in the nascent state, as a chemist would say. I was free 
now, and greedy for fresh combination. I had a tremendous sense 
of released energies. I had got back to the sort of thing I could 
do, and to the work that had been shaping itself for so long in my 
imagination. Our purpose now was plain, bold, and extraordinarily 
congenial. We meant no less than to organize a new movement in 
English thought and life, to resuscitate a Public Opinion and pre- 
pare the ground for a revised and renovated ruling culture. 

For a time I seemed quite wonderfully able to do whatever I 
wanted to do. Shoesmith responded to my first advances. We de- 
cided to create a weekly paper as our nucleus, and Crupp and I set 
to work forthwith to collect a group of writers and speakers, includ- 
ing Esmeer, Britten, Lord Gane, Neal, and one or two younger men, 
which should constitute a more or less definite editorial council about 
me, and meet at a weekly lunch on Tuesday to sustain our general 
coéperations. We marked our claim upon Toryism even in the 
color of our wrapper, and spoke of ourselves collectively as the 
Blue Weeklies. But our lunches were open to all sorts of guests, 
and our deliberations were never of a character to control me effec- 
tively in my editorial decisions. My only influential councillor at 
first was old Britten, who became my sub-editor. It was curious 
how we two had picked up our ancient intimacy again and resumed 
the easy give and take of our speculative dreaming schoolboy days. 

For a time my life centred altogether upon this journalistic 
work. Britten was an experienced journalist, and I had most of 
the necessary instincts for the business. We meant to make the 
paper right and good down to the smallest detail, and we set our- 
selves at this with extraordinary zeal. It wasn’t our intention to 
show our political motives too markedly at first, and through all the 
dust storm and tumult and stress of the political struggle of 1910, 
we made a little intellectual oasis of good art criticism and good 
writing. It was the firm belief of nearly all of us that the Lords 
were destined to be beaten badly in 1910, and our game was the 
longer game of reconstruction that would begin when the shouting 
and tumult of that immediate conflict were over. Meanwhile we had 
to get into touch with just as many good minds as possible. 

As we felt our feet, I developed slowly and carefully a broadly 
conceived and consistent political attitude. As I will explain later, 
we were feminist from the outset, though that caused Shoesmith 
and Gane great searchings of heart; we developed Esmeer’s House 
of Lords reform scheme into a general cult of the aristocratic vir- 
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tues, and we did much to humanize and liberalize the narrow excel- 
lencies of that Break-up of the Poor Law agitation, which had been 
organized originally by Beatrice and Sidney Webb. In addition, 
without any very definite explanation to any one but Esmeer and 
Isabel Rivers, and as if it was quite a small matter, I set myself to 
secure a uniform philosophical quality in our columns. 

That, indeed, was the peculiar virtue and characteristic of the 
Blue Weekly. I was now very definitely convinced that much of 
the confusion and futility of contemporary thought was due to the 
general need of metaphysical training. . . . The great mass of peo- 
ple—and not simply common people, but people active and influen- 
tial in intellectual things—are still quite untrained in the methods of 
thought and absolutely innocent of any criticism of method; it is 
scarcely a caricature to call their thinking a crazy patchwork, dis- 
continuous and chaotic. They arrive at conclusions by a kind of 
accident, and do not suspect any other way may be found to their 
attainment. A stage above this general condition stands that mi- 
nority of people who have at some time or other discovered general 
terms and a certain use for generalizations. They are—to fall 
back on the ancient technicality—Realists of a crude sort. (When 
I say Realist, of course I mean Realist as opposed to Nominalist, 
and not Realist in the almost diametrically different sense of oppo- 
sition to Idealist.) Such are the Baileys; such, to take their great 
prototype, was Herbert Spencer (who couldn’t read Kant); such 
are whole regiments of prominent and entirely self-satisfied contem- 
poraries. They go through queer little processes of definition and 
generalization and deduction with the completest belief in the va- 
lidity of the intellectual instrument they are using. They are Real- 
ists—Cocksurists—in matters of fact; sentimentalists in behavior. 
The Baileys having got to this glorious stage in mental development 
—it is glorious because it has no doubts—were always talking about 
training “ Experts ” to apply the same simple process to all the af- 
fairs of mankind. Well, Realism isn’t the last word of human wis- 
dom. Modest-minded people, doubtful people, subtle people, and the 
like—the kind of people William James writes of as “ tough- 
minded,” go on beyond this methodical happiness, and are forever 
after critical of premises and terms. They are truer—and less con- 
fident. They have reached scepticism and the artistic method. 
They have emerged into the new Nominalism. 

Both Isabel and I believe firmly that these differences of intel- 
lectual method matter profoundly in the affairs of mankind, that 
the collective mind of this intricate complex modern State can only 
function properly upon neo-Nominalist lines, This has always been 
her side of our mental coJperation rather than mine. Her mind has 
the light movement that goes so often with natural mental power ; 
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she has a wonderful art in illustration, and, as the reader probably 
knows already, she writes of metaphysical matters with a rare charm 
and vividness. So far there has been no collection of her papers 
published, but they are to be found not only in the Blue Weekly 
columns but scattered about the monthlies; many people must be 
familiar with her style. It was an intention we did much to realize 
before our private downfall, that we would use the Blue Weekly 
to maintain a stream of suggestion against crude thinking, and at 
last scarcely a week passed, but some popular distinction, some large 
imposing generalization, was touched to flaccidity by her pen or 
mine, .« « « 

I was at great pains to give my philosophical, political, and so- 
cial matter the best literary and critical backing we could get in 
London. I hunted sedulously for good descriptive writing and 
good criticism; I was indefatigable in my readiness to hear and con- 
sider, if not to accept advice; I watched every corner of the paper, 
and had a dozen men alert to get me special matter of the sort that 
draws in the unattached reader. The chief danger on the literary 
side of a weekly is that it should fall into the hands of some particu- 
lar school, and this I watched for closely. It seems almost impossi- 
ble to get vividness of apprehension and breadth of view together in 
the same critic. So it falls to the wise editor to secure the first and 
impose the second. Directly I detected the shrill partisan note in 
our criticism, the attempt to puff a poor thing because it was “ in 
the right direction,” or damn a vigorous piece of work because it 
wasn’t, I tackled the man and had it out with him. Our pay was 
good enough for that to matter a good deal... . 

Our distinctive little blue and white poster kept up its neat per- 
sistent appeal to the public eye, and before 1911 was out, the Blue 
Weekly was printing twenty pages of publishers’ advertisements, 
and went into all the clubs in London and three-quarters of the coun- 
try houses where week-end parties gather together. Its sale by 
newsagents and bookstalls grew steadily. One got more and more 
the reassuring sense of being discussed, and influencing discussion. 


CHAPTER THE FOURTH 


THE BESETTING OF SEX 


I 


Ant is selection and so is most autobiography. But I am con- 
cerned with a more tangled business than selection, I want to show 
a contemporary man in relation to the State and social usage, and 
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the social organism in relation to that man. To tell my story at all 
I have to simplify. I have given now the broad lines of my political 
development, and how I passed from my initial liberal-socialism to 
the conception of a constructive aristocracy. I have tried to set 
that out in the form of a man discovering himself. Incidentally 
that self-development led to a profound breach with my wife. One 
has read stories before of husband and wife speaking severally two 
different languages and coming to an understanding. But Mar- 
garet and I began in her dialect, and, as I came more and more to use 
my own, diverged. 

I had thought when I married that the matter of womankind had 
ended for me. I have tried to tell all that sex and women had been 
to me up to my married life with Margaret and our fatal entangle- 
ment, tried to show the queer, crippled, embarrassed and limited way 
in which these interests break upon the life of a young man under 
contemporary conditions. I do not think my lot was a very excep- 
tional one. I missed the chance of sisters and girl playmates, but 
that is not an uncommon misadventure in an age of small families; 
I never came to know any woman at all intimately until I was mar- 
ried to Margaret. My earlier love affairs were encounters of sex, 
under conditions of furtiveness and adventure that made them things 
in themselves, restricted and unilluminating. From a boyish dis- 
position to be mystical and worshiping towards women I had passed 
into a disregardful attitude, as though women were things inferior 
or irrelevant, disturbers in great affairs. For a time Margaret had 
blotted out all other women; she was so different and so near; she 
was like a person who stands suddenly in front of a little window 
through which one has been surveying a crowd. She didn’t become 
womankind for me so much as eliminate womankind from my world. 

. And then came this secret separation. . . 

Until this estrangement and the rapid and uncontrollable de- 
velopment of my relations with Isabel which chanced to follow it, I 
seemed to have solved the problem of women by marriage and dis- 
regard. I thought these things were over. I went about my career 
with Margaret beside me, her brow slightly knit, her manner faintly 
strenuous, helping, helping; and if we had not altogether abolished 
sex we had at least so circumscribed and isolated it that it would 
not have affected the general tenor of our lives in the slightest de- 
gree if we had. 

And then, clothing itself more and more in the form of Isabel 
and her problems, this old, this fundamental obsession of my life 
returned. The thing stole upon my mind so that I was unaware of 
its invasion and how it was changing our long intimacy. I have 
already compared the lot of the modern publicist to Machiavelli writ- 
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ing in his study: in his day women and sex were as disregarded in 
these high matters as, let us say, the chemistry of air or the will of 
the beasts in the fields; in ours the case has altogether changed, and 
woman has come now to stand beside the tall candles, half in the 
light, half in the mystery of the shadows, besetting, interrupting, 
demanding unrelentingly an altogether unprecedented attention. I 
feel that in these matters my life has been almost typical of my time. 
Woman insists upon her presence. She is no longer a mere physical 
need, an esthetic by-play, a sentimental background; she is a moral 
and intellectual necessity in a man’s life. She comes to the politician 
and demands, Is she a child or a citizen? Is she a thing or a soul? 
She comes to the individual man, as she came to me, and asks, Is she 
a cherished weakling or an equal mate, an unavoidable helper? Is 
she to be tried and trusted or guarded and controlled, bond or free? 
For if she is a mate, one must at once trust more and exact more, 
exacting toil, courage, and the hardest, most necessary thing of all, 

the clearest, most shameless, explicitness of understanding... +. / 


II / 


In all my earlier imaginings of statecraft I had tacitly egsumed 
either that the relations of the sexes were all right or that anyhow 
they didn’t concern the State. It was a matter they, whoever 


“they ” were, had to settle among themselves. "Diiat sort of disre- 
gard was possible then. But even before 1906 there were endless 
intimations that the dams holding back gréat reservoirs of discussion 
were crumbling. We politiedl s*hemers were ploughing wider than 
any one had ploughed before in the field’ of social reconstruction. 
We had also, we realized, to plough deeper. We had to plough 
down at last to the passionate elements of sexual relationship and 
examine and decide upon them. 

The signs multiplied. In a year or so half the police of the 
metropolis were scarce sufficient to protect the House from one clam- 
orous aspect of the new problem. The members went about West- 
minster with an odd, new sense of being beset. A good proportion 
of us kept up the pretence that the Vote for Women was an isolated 
fad, and the agitation an epidemic madness that would presently 
pass. But it was manifest to any one who sought more than com- 
fort in the matter that the streams of women and sympathizers and 
money forthcoming marked far deeper and wider things than an idle 
fancy for the franchise. The existing laws and conventions of re- 
lationship between Man and Woman were just as unsatisfactory a 
disorder as anything else in our tumbled confusion of a world, and 
that also was coming to bear upon statecraft. 
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uu vy My first parliament was the parliament of the Suffragettes. I 
ae don’t propose to tell here of that amazing campaign, with its absur- 
dities and follies, its courage and devotion. There were aspects pf 

that unquenchable agitation that were absolutely heroic and aspects 

that were absolutely pitiful. It was unreasonable, unwise, and, ex- 

cept for its one central insistence, astonishingly incoherent. It was 

also amazingly effective. The very incoherence of the demand wit- 

nessed, I think, to the forces that lay behind it. It wasn’t a simple 
argument based on a simple assumption; it was the first crude ex- 

pression of a great mass and mingling of convergent feelings, of a 
widespread, confused persuasion among modern educated women that 

the conditions of their relations with men were oppressive, ugly, dis- 
honoring, and had to be altered. They had not merely adopted the 

Vote as a symbol of equality ; it was fairly manifest to me that, given 

it, they meant to use it, and to use it perhaps even vindictively and 

vw as a weapon against many things they had every reason to 

ate. ... 

I remember, with exceptional vividness, that great night early 
in the session of 1909, when—I think it was—fifty or sixty women 
went to prison. I had been dining at the Brahams’, and Lord 
Braham and I came down from the direction of St. James’s Park 
into a crowd and a confusion outside the Caxton Hall. We found 
ourselves drifting with an immense multitude towards Parliament 
Square and paraligl with a silent, close-packed column of girls and 
women, for the most psrt white-faced and intent. I still remember 
the effect of their faces upon me. It was quite different from the 
general effect of staring about ar4,divided attention one gets in a 
political procession of men. There was an expression of heroic ten- 
s10n. 

There had been a pretty deliberate appeal on the part of the 
women’s organizers to the Unemployed, who had been demonstrating 
throughout that winter, to join forces with the movement, and the 
result was shown in the quality of the crowd upon the pavement. It 
was an ugly, dangerous-looking crowd, but as yet good-tempered and 
sympathetic. When at last we got within sight of the House the 
square was a seething sea of excited people, and the array of police 
on horse and on foot might have been assembled for a revolutionary 
outbreak. There were dense masses of people up Whitehall, and right 
on to Westminster Bridge. The scuffle that ended in the arrests was 
the poorest explosion to follow such stupendous preparations. . . . 


(To be continued.) 





